BODY SHOP REPORT: 
THE MOVE TO UNIBODY 


For years, AC Cruise Control (K-35) has been a popular @ It can be set to maintain lower, fuel-saving speeds. 


option on larger cars. Now GM dealers are ordering it 
at a record pace on their new smaller cars—for a lot of 
good reasons... 


@ AC Cruise Control provides the added convenience 
of the “Resume Feature.” 

@ It's easy to sell from inventory because people try 

@ Cruise Control can add profit for the dealer...and value it and like it. h 
for the customer at resale time (according to recent Blue @ AC Cruise Control is specifically engineered for the 
Book, Red Book and N.A.D.A. Used Car Guides). GM car in which it is factory-installed. 


: jag — Specify K-35 for your demos and inventory. 
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AC Spark Plug Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 
CHEVROLET CAMARO 1300 N. Dort Highway PONTIAC FIREBIRD 
Flint, Michigan 48556 
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ll too often, the automo- 
tive industry in general 
2 and auto dealers in par- 
ticular, are accused of being inter- 
€sted only in sales. In the eyes of 
Critics, safety takes a backseat 
Most of the time, because “safety 
doesn’t sell.” 
_ The truth is that safety is an 
important selling point and con- 
cern for it can be a very good con- 
Sumer relations tool for dealers. 
In this instance, we’re talking 
about seat belts and the indisputa- 
ve evidence that seat belts save 
lives. The fact is that seat belts are 
effective, proven and simple to 
Use. The one problem with seat 
belts is that only 11 percent of the 
Population wear them on a regular 
aSsis, 
What do automobile dealers 
have to do with this? As automo- 
lve retailers, dealers find them- 
Selves in a unique position with 
he motoring public. It is at the 
dealership where the majority of 
automobiles enter the transporta- 
10n mainstream. The dealership 
also serves as the point of service 
and repair for the majority of auto- 
mobiles during the warranty 
Period and beyond. With the ex- 
°eption of the gasoline station, the 
new-car dealership has more expo- 
Sure to the motorist than any other 
Single enterprise. 
or these reasons, dealers can 
and should institute programs in 
Cir dealerships to encourage 
Seat belt usage. As businessmen 
with Strong community ties, deal- 
Ts can emphasize their concern 


Buckle Up 


for the public they serve by sup- 
porting seat belt campaigns in 
their dealerships and com- 
munities. 

Where do you start? The follow- 
ing are some suggested areas in 
the typical dealership: 

During the Test Drive—Have 
your salesman respectfully ask 
the customer to buckle up. And by 
the way, urge your salesmen to 
fasten their belts as well. 


“The one problem 
with seat belts is that 
only 11 percent of the 

population wear 

them on a 
regular basis.” 


_ LL 


During the Sales Presenta- 
tion—While explaining the opera- 
tions and specifications of your 
product, have your salesmen point 
out the most important standard 
feature—the seat belt. Even if you 
don’t close a sale you have im- 
pressed on the prospect your con- 
cern for his safety. é 

During Vehicle Delivery— 
Your salesmen should finish each 
delivery with a short explanation 
of proper seat belt use and a 
courteous appeal to buckle up. 

During Service Visits—When 
acar is returned to a customer, re- 
mind him to fasten his seat belt. In 
addition, a card hanging from the 


rear-view mirror is an effective 
way to let your patrons know you 
are concerned about community 
safety. 

At the Cashier’s Window—A 
pre-printed note on each R.O. 
helps reinforce the “buckle-up” 
message. 

During Parts Department 
Visits—A display of infant and 
child safety restraints can be an ef- 
fective tool for promoting safety. 

In conjunction with the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration, NADA will sponsor 
a nationwide program to increase 
the use of seat belts. This program 
will kick-off early next year to 
focus dealership attention on in- 
creasing consumer awareness of 
the value of seat belts. 

But auto retailers can start now 
in their local communities to pro- 
mote the correct and continued use 
of seat belts. 

While many dealers are known 
for their support of local charitable 
organizations, few causes are as 
universal as a seat belt campaign 
and the lives it may subsequently 
save. Auto dealers can also benefit 
from the positive publicity that an 
effective safety program can gen- 
erate. Concern for customer safety 
can shed some very positive light 
on a dealer’s business and his in- 
dustry. 

NADA members should begin to 
implement their seat belt crusade 
at home, so buckle-up. And as the 
saying goes, the life you save may 
be your own, or one of your family 
members. 


—— 
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Executive Notes 


Iternate fuel research. 

Instead of “stepping on 

the gas” to accelerate, 
drivers of the future might simply 
“pour on the vegetable oil,” if Uni- 
versity of Michigan researchers 
have their way. 

John Hilliard, an assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering 
and applied mechanics, and his 
students have developed a method 
of combining ethanol, soybean oil 
and castor oil for use as a substi- 
tute for diesel fuel. Hilliard says 
the mixture eliminates the black 
smoke of conventional diesel fuel 
and reduces diesel pollution by 
about 50 percent. In terms of per- 
formance, the new fuel mixture is 
“virtually indistinguishable from 
diesel fuel,” says Hilliard. 

Hilliard and his students may 
have the opportunity to test their 
new fuel mixture soon on a daily 
basis. Under a grant from the 
Michigan Department of Trans- 
portation, researchers will be test- 
ing the fuel on diesel buses for pos- 
sible use in public transit in the 
Detroit area. Hilliard is also de- 
veloping a similar synthetic fuel 
for gasoline-powered engines. 
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Keeping customers’ cars in 
shape. A folder designed to help 
car owners keep their vehicles in 
good condition is available from 
the Automotive Information 
Council. 

Called “Give Your Car A Drive- 
way Inspection,” the folder lists in- 
spections which should be made 
once a month on a vehicle. The fol- 
der points out that today’s 
lengthened maintenance _inter- 
vals cause some motorists to forget 
the basic maintenance needs of 
their cars—i.e. checking the oil, 
belts, hoses and coolant. The folder 
provides a handy reminder for 
such tasks. 


Copies of the folder may be or- 
dered in quantity at $6 per 
hundred. Space is provided on the 
back page for a dealership’s im- 
print. For further information, 
contact Automotive Information 
Council, 28333 Telegraph Rd., 
Southfield, MI 48034. 
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BMW sales stay strong. In the 
midst of one of the toughest years 
ever for domestic and import auto- 
makers, at least one car company 
is quietly enjoying the best sales 
year in its history. 

BMW of North America Inc. re- 
ports that its U.S. dealers are 
breaking every sales record in the 
company’s books. During the first 
seven months of 1982, sales stood 
at 29,168, up 18 percent from the 
same period in 1981. Sales for all 
of 1982 are projected at close to 
50,000 units, a hefty increase over 
1981’s record sales of 41,761. 
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The importance of aero- 
dynamics. A fundamental new 
way of designing cars at Ford 
Motor Co. will produce dramati- 
cally styled and more fuel-efficient 
vehicles shaped to slice through 
the air. 

“We've learned that  aero- 
dynamic car design is a reliable, 
low-cost way to substantially im- 
prove fuel economy as well as 
create very distinctive products,” 
says Jack Telnack, chief design ex- 
ecutive for Ford. 

“A car’s engine must overpower 
resistance the vehicle encounters 
on the road. The less horsepower 
required, the better the vehicle’s 
fuel economy. This has led Ford to 
a ‘form-follows-function’ design 
philosophy.” 

An example of Ford’s new de- 
sign approach is the 1983 Ford 
Thunderbird, which is due in deal- 


ers’ showrooms in January. With 
its sloping hood, concealed drip 
moldings, tapered front and a9) 
fenders and sharply rake 
windshield, the 1983 Thunderbird 
will be one of the most 
aerodynamic cars in its class. 

“More than 850 changes were 
made to the initial Thunderbird 
design during the hours it spent 1D 
the wind tunnel,” Telnack says. As 
a result, the new Thunderbird has 
a .35 coefficient of drag—a Spore 
cent improvement over the 198 
model. 
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Auto theft. The average US. 
motorist stands a 30-percent 
chance of having a car stolen dur- 
ing his or her lifetime, according to 
a study conducted by Arthur D 
Little Inc. for the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administra 
tion. 

The study revealed that Mas- 
sachusetts’ car owners are more 
vulnerable than their counter 
parts in other states. At today® 
theft rate, the average owner 1? 
Massachusetts can expect to have 
at least one car stolen during his 0 
her lifetime. Moreover, owners ; 
certain luxury or specialty mode!s 
without extra protection will lose 
their cars an average of once every 
five years. y 

According to Little’s John RON 
land, manufacturers have bee? cy 
luctant to improve anti-theft tec 
nology on their automobiles g 
cause the added cost would oS 
the price of autos and impose 1" 
conveniences on all owners, zd 
cluding those in low-theft regi? 
of the country. p 

The problem has led to the we: 
tion of a large aftermarket aS ras 
tems designed to deter theft. ‘The 
effective ones are expensive 
Howland says, “but in many sgl 
part of the cost can be offset by "E 
duced insurance premiums. 
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Irving Blackman 


Bad Debt Deductions 


hen times are tough, 

collecting accounts re- 

ceivable becomes even 

tougher. When an account goes 

ad, however, an accrual-basis 

taxpayer gets some solace at least 
from the tax write-off. 

One way to deduct bad debts is 
through the “specific charge-off 
method.” With this method, you 
take your write-off for each ac- 
Count only after it becomes worth- 
€ss. You can also take a partial 
deduction for partial worthless- 
ness, 

, But there is a better way: the 
reserve method.” Under this 
method, you estimate how much of 
your total accounts receivable will 
80 bad, and then deduct the esti- 
mate. In effect, you get your bad 
debt deduction before an account 
0es bad, instead of after. No ques- 
tion about it, the second method 
accelerates your bad debt deduc- 
tion and increases your cash flow. 

Unfortunately, many busines- 
Ses elected the specific charge-off 
method when they first started 
Usiness. Now it becomes clear 
that the reserve method would 
have been a better choice. Can you 
Switch? Yes, and a new revenue 
Procedure makes it easy. Under 
this procedure you can make the 
Switch, even after your current tax 
year is over, by filing Form 3115. 
n addition, you must comply with 

€ instructions in the procedure 

at detail how to compute your 
reserve and how to determine the 
€xact amount of your increased de- 


duction. A portion of the deduction 
is taken in the year you switch, 
and the balance is taken in future 
years. 

One recommendation: If you are 
an accrual-basis taxpayer but not 
on the reserve method, you should 
switch. Tell your tax adviser to see 
Revenue Procedure 82-19. 
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How to increase your enter- 
tainment deductions. Will Rogers 
once said: “I never met a man I 
didn’t like.” Well, I never met a 
taxpayer who didn’t like to deduct 
entertainment expenses. 

Entertainment is a way of 
American business life. Almost 
everyone does it. Yet, a surpris- 
ingly large number of business 
people are not aware of two impor- 
tant rules that can help them leg- 
ally increase entertainment de- 
ductions: (1) the “associated with 
entertainment” rule and (2) the 
“quiet business meal” rule. Best of 
all, these rules can also be used to 
increase your home entertain- 
ment deductions. 

Generally, when we think of de- 
ductible entertainment expenses, 
we think in terms of a meal at a 
restaurant, a theater ticket or a 
night on the town. However, de- 
ductible entertainment is not lim- 
ited to such activities. The ex- 
penses involved in entertainment 
at home—and “home” may include 
a summer place or the like—may 
also be deductible. 


The “associated with entertain- 
ment rule:” If entertainment di- 
rectly precedes or follows a sub- 
stantial and bona fide business 
discussion, the cost is associated 
with your business and, as a re- 
sult, is deductible. 

Say you and Mr. Rich spend the 
day negotiating a contract. That 
evening, you and your wife enter- 
tain Mr. and Mrs. Rich at your 
home. To make the party com- 
plete, you also invite Mr. and Mrs. 
Funzy, friends of Mr. Rich. How- 
ever, you have no business connec- 
tion with Mr. Funzy. Result: Two- 
thirds of the evening’s cost is de- 
ductible—the cost for you, your 
spouse and the Riches. Since no 
business relationship exists be- 
tween you and the Funzys, the cost 
allocable to them is not deductible. 

The “quiet business meal” rule. 
When you entertain in an atmos- 
phere conducive to a business dis- 
cussion, the cost is deductible, 
even though you don’t actually 
discuss business. A restaurant or bar 
tab would usually be deductible un- 
der this rule. But remember: the 
occasion must have a direct business 
connection. The same rule applies 
to home entertainment if there’s a 
clear business motive rather than 
a social motive behind the enter- 
tainment. 

Say Mr. Smart, a valued cus- 
tomer, and his wife are in town for 
a few days. You invite them over 
for dinner. Result: The cost of the 
meal is a deductible entertain- 
ment expense. E 
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'$ column is prepared as an automotive exclusive fo 
‘Ss column should be mailed to: Blackman, Kallick 


r JE by Irving Blackman, certified public accountant and attorney. All comments or questions pertaining to 
& Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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One for all. 


Experienced GM dealers know that, good times 
or bad, GMAC is the reliable source for all their 
financing needs. That goes for trucks as well as 
cars, for fleet as well as single sales, for renting 
and leasing as well as wholesale. 

With more than 63 years’ experience—in a 
business we just about invented—we have a pretty 
good feel for your needs. Along the way, we've 
extended more automotive credit than any finan- 
cial institution in the world. 


And by continually expanding our services into 
new and developing areas, we've been able to keep 
pace with your changi ng needs. So today, in just 
about any opport unity for sales or growth, you ll 


find a willing and C MAC 


experienced partner 

in GMAC, the only 
THE FINANCING PEOPLE 
FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


one you need for 
all your financing 
needs. 


For more information circle # 8. 
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2 Detroit’s ’83 offer- 


ings feature some 
subtle changes in style and 
design. 


2 This school for au- 


tomotive _ profes- 
sionals was built on a hands- 
on approach to learning. 


The More Things Change. Much of today’s most in- 
2 novative technology was first developed more than 


75 years ago. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Customer Comebacks 


With this issue, AE reintroduces 
one of its most popular columns, 
“The Service Department.” The 
column is written by Ron Joffe, ser- 
vice director of Sansone Dealer 
Group, a conglomerate of several 
dealerships located in New Jersey. 


ustomer satisfaction is 
the key to our business. Be- 
cause satisfaction means 
means different things to different 
people, it is a never-ending chal- 
lenge. There are so many ways in 
which the consumer can be de- 
manding that it is best to start 
with the most common areas of 


complaint and attempt to correct 
them. 


One of the biggest problems we 
have in this business is the shop 
comeback. The comeback can take 
many forms. Contrary to what you 
may think, it is not always the re- 
sult of a technical problem. The 
comeback may be caused by poor 
communications, impolite treat- 
ment or sloppy work. These all 
should be treated seriously, be- 
cause they are all reasons for the 
consumer to reconsider doing busi- 
ness. 


At the typical dealership, about 
30 percent of all repair orders re- 
sult in a comeback. If customers 
have to return two, three or four 
times in order for a job to be com- 
pleted currently, they certainly 
are not going to be satisfied. 

In order to eliminate the prob- 


lem, everyone involved must un- 
derstand the reasons for come- 
backs. The vast majority of come- 
backs are the result of work done 
on the wrong system or work done 
improperly. Parts shortages, cus- 
tomer-created problems and new 
problems created while repairing 
old ones account for most of the 
rest. Within all of these areas are 
sub-areas that should also be 
scrutinized carefully—including 
cost differences and late comple- 
tion of work. 

The majority of all complaints, 
though, can be traced to communi- 
cation gaps. Whether the poor 
communication stems from cus- 
tomers or service advisors, the end 
result is that in many cases techni- 
cians are not getting the proper in- 
formation. Critical information 
can be lost in several channels be- 
fore it even reaches the technician. 
Many customers are not skilled at 
describing problems, and the ser- 
vice advisor may or may not have 
the ability to draw out the neces- 
sary information. Some service ad- 
visors compound the challenge 
with their handwriting. Some 
have such poor handwriting that 
knowledge of hieroglyphics is nec- 
essary to read their instructions. 

The recent explosion in product 
design and development has also 
created a tremendous challenge to 
everyone in the service field. A 
lack of product knowledge on the 
part of technicians and supervis- 
ory personnel often contributes to 
comebacks. 


Cutting down on comebacks is 
not complicated. But it does re- 
quire a system for monitoring spe- 
cific problems and pinpointing 
causes. One effective method of 
keeping track of this information 
is a “service comeback log.” On 
this sheet, all information regard- 
ing comebacks is recorded. In- 
cluded are the name of the cus- 
tomer, the repair order number, 
the date, the name of the techni- 
cian and the cause of the come- 
back. When the repair is finished 
to the customer’s satisfaction, that 
is also listed. 

This sheet should be kept at the 
main service desk and meticul- 
ously maintained. Omitting infor- 
mation can distort the facts and 
give you an inaccurate impression 
of what is going on in your service 
department. When the sheet is 
complete, scrutinize it for any 
trends. Also, compare it to previ- 
ous sheets to see where progress is 
being made. 

Trends to look for include prob- 
lems with specific technicians or 
writers. Additional training may 
be called for in areas that are defi- 
cient. Inventory problems and cus- 
tomer relations snags can also be 
determined with the log. 

Use the log to train yourself and 
your people, and open the door toa 
good reputation. Someone in the 
business once said, “Sales sells the 
first car and service sells the rest.” 
If you can’t hang that sign above 
your service department, it’s time 
to make some changes. 


BLL 


This column is prepared exclusively for FE by Ron Joffe, Service Director, Sansone Dealer Group. All questions or comments pertaining to this column should be 
mailed to: The Service Department, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 
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ON THE MOVE W'82. 


Nov. 3-5 DEALERS, MANUFACTURERS, _—‘Nov. 30-Dec. 3 
DODGER SUPPLIERS AND DISTRIBUTORS LOUISVILLE 
ee These Are Your Shows! em 


Recreation Vehicle 


National RV Show 


and Manufactured RVIA Dodger Stadium and Louisville Shows Will Host Kentucky Fair and 
Housing Show the Newest ’83 Models, Supplies and Equipmentin Exposition Center 


Dodger Stadium 
Los Angeles, CA 


Dodger 
Show Schedule: Trade Only — Not Open to Public 


Wed.—Dealer Workshop 9 a.m. 
Show Open 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Dealer Party 8 p.m.-Midnite 
Thurs. —Dealer Workshop 9 a.m. 
Show Open 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Fri.—Show Open 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Open to Public: Nov. 6-14 Only 


For Dodger Attendance & Exhibit Info: 


RVIA Western Region Office 714-532-1688 
8 Katalla, Suite 206 
Orange, CA 92667 213-485-0254 


This is the most important event 
of the year for the RV industry. 
Dealers, sign up! 


Our Expanding Industry 


Louisville, KY 


Louisville 
Show Schedule: Trade Only — Not Open to Public 


Tues.—Show Open 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Dealer Management Workshops 12 Noon 
Wed.—Show Open 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Dealer Management Workshops 12 Noon 
Thurs. —Special Guest Speaker 
Joe Girard 8 a.m. 
Show Open 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Dealer/Exhibitor Party 8 p.m.-Midnite 
Fri.—Show Open 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 


For Louisville Attendance & Exhibit Info: 


RVIA National Offi 
PO.Box204..—(‘«é 0-3 36-0154 


Chantilly, VA 22024 703-968-7722 


Manufacturers/Suppliers, reserve your 
space! Get on the Move in ’82 at the RVIA 
Dodger/Louisville shows! 


For more information circle # 16. 
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Mercedes-Benz distributor 
may have unlawfully tied 
sales and replacement parts 


Crash parts suit against GM 
dismissed by FTC 


Consumer suit challenges veto 
of Used Car Rule 


i Hoe 


LT ip OOIEI TOL 


A suit by an independent distributor of automotive parts against the 
U.S. distributor of Mercedes-Benz automobiles for alleged violations of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act has survived motions for summary 
judgment and will go on to a full trial. The automotive parts distributor 
objected to a section of the Mercedes-Benz dealer agreement that 
required dealers to use only Mercedes-Benz authorized parts. 

To win at trial, it will be necessary for the independent parts 
distributor to prove that Mercedes-Benz had sufficient market power to 
impose this tying arrangement. Two defenses are available to 
Mercedes-Benz that could block recovery. These defenses involve 
proving the Mercedes-Benz attempted to approve the use of other parts 
or that it had a business justification for its actions because competitors 
could not duplicate factory quality (Metrix Warehouse Inc. vs. Daimler- 
Benz Akteingeselschaft, No. N-79-2066, D.C., Md., June 4, 1982). 


By a 2-to-1 vote, the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) dismissed a 
case against General Motors’ distribution system for crash parts 
(Docket No. 9077, FTC, July 1, 1982). The case was begun in 
1976,after independent body shops and garages complained to the FTC 
that they have to pay a premium to dealers to obtain crash parts such 
as fenders, doors, hoods and bumpers. 

In 1979, an FTC administrative law judge ruled that GM’s 
wholesale compensation system discriminated against independent 
body shops because dealers sell the parts to the independents, and the 
dealers are then reimbursed by GM. The majority vote of the 
commission, however, disagreed in part with the judge’s ruling. It 
found that GM had not tried to monopolize “captive” parts 
distribution. Even though GM’s distribution system does cause 
independents to pay an average price that is 17.7 percent higher for 
crash parts, GM has a substantial business justification for its system, 
the FTC ruled. 


Two consumer action groups have jointly filed suit in federal court 
challenging the constitutionality of the recent congressional veto of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s (FTC) Used Car Rule. (Consumer 
Union of U.S. Inc. and Public Citizen Inc. vs. Federal Trade 
Commission, et al., D.C. Cir. No. 82-1737, June 29, 1982). Both the 
U.S. Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives are named as co- 
defendants in the case. 

On May 18, the U.S. Senate approved Concurrent Resolution 60 to 
veto the proposed Used Car Rule. On May 26, the U.S. House of 
Representatives also approved Concurrent Resolution 60, which 
resulted in the automatic veto of the rule. The legislative veto 
provision is contained in the Federal Trade Commission 
Improvements Act of 1980. 

The constitutional challenge raised by the consumers’ groups 
involves the separation of the exercise of powers by the federal 
government. NADA will seek to enter this case as a friend of the court. 
Further developments will be reported in this column. 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. Because this column is national in scope, the discussion of: cases and 
legal problems is necessarily limited and general. When specific legal questions arise, you should consult a competent attorney in your state. For further informa- 
tion or questions concerning the items appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Wisconsin dealer law 
amendment passes over 
governor’s veto 


Terminated franchise 
reinstated to permit transfer 


Bankruptcy law struck 
down by Supreme Court 


A new amendment to the Wisconsin motor vehicle dealer law has 
passed over the governor’s veto. The provision allows a motor vehicle 
dealer to protest the establishment or relocation of a dealership of the 
same line make within the existing dealer’s market area. 

Under the new law, franchisors must provide notice to existing 
dealers that are located within 10 miles of the proposed dealership, 
and the franchisor must also notify the state’s motor vehicle 
department. An affected dealer has 30 days in which to protest, after 
which a good-cause hearing will be held by the state to determine 
whether or not to permit the change. 

The Wisconsin amendment has stiff penalties for noncompliance. A 
$5,000 fine and business license denial, suspension or revocation can 
be imposed on non-complying franchisors. Also, dealers may sue 
privately for damages, costs and attorneys’ fees if franchisors violate 
the law (28 Bus. Franchise Guide, No. 4495, July 26, 1982). 


In a unique ruling, a federal district court in Missouri invoked the 
Missouri general relationship/termination law to find a fiduciary duty 
between a beer manufacturer and one of its distributors. The court’s 
decision allows for the temporary restoration of a beer distributorship 
to permit the franchise to be transferred, cutting the franchisee’s 
losses (ABA Distributors Inc. vs. Adolph Coors Co., D. C. Missouri, No. 
80-0298-CV-W-1, July 6, 1982). 

Relying on the state relationship/termination law, the court 
concluded that the brewer breached a duty of good faith when it 
attempted to terminate the beer distributor on the basis of 
“groundless” objections. The court read into the franchise agreement 
the “good faith and fair dealing” language of the Restatement of 
Contracts, which was adopted by the Missouri Legislature in 1963. 
The restatement applies to all contracts. Additionally, the court found 
that a fiduciary duty is inherent in all franchises. 

Because the court felt the beer distributor’s right to sell its 
distributorship could not be properly remedied by a simple award of 
damages, the franchise was temporarily reinstated so that it could be 
transferred. Then, the brewer was ordered not to unreasonably 
withhold approval of a qualified buyer. 


It is anticipated that at least one major change to federal bankruptcy 
law will pass the Congress before October 4, 1982. On that day, the 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court takes effect that struck 
down the federal bankruptcy act as being an unconstitutional grant of 
judicial power to judges who do not have the life tenures and protections 
against salary reductions required by Article III of the United States 
Constitution. To avoid undue hardship, the Court’s ruling applies only 
to cases filed after October 4, 1982. This leaves standing all previous 
cases and the law’s substantive sections. On October 4, 1982, however, 
the Court’s ruling operates automatically. Therefore, Congress must act 
by October 4, 1982 to correct the grant of authority to bankruptcy 
judges, or the bankruptcy laws will not be administered. 

In the United States House of Representatives H.R. 4786 and other 
corrective bills are in committee. In particular, H.R. 4786 proposes 
many changes to the current bankruptcy laws, including an earnings 
test for eligibility to file for relief under Chapter 7. This bill would also 
bar discharge on debts incurred within 90 days before a bankruptcy 
filing. This section would discourage or eliminate the current consumer 
practice of “loading up” on purchases before a filing, to the creditor’s 
disadvantage. On the Senate side, one proposed bill, S. 2000, would also 
establish sweeping changes to substantive sections. Among these 
proposed changes are tapping future earnings to pay debts and 
prohibiting the discharge of debts incurred within 60 days of a 
bankruptcy filing. 

It would be to the dealers’ advantage to urge their representatives to 
support this legislation. AE 
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Tilt-Wheel helps 
Hayes Leasin sell / Avis 
Young Used Cars-fast! 


And Tilt-Wheel virtually pays for itself—returning 
m, UP to $100.00 at resale based on current issues © 
WA Blue Book, Red Book and N.A.D.A. Used Car 
Guides, depending on make and model. 

For added value when you buy—and séell— 
tilt the odds in your favor. Order low-priced 
Tilt-Wheel on all of your new GM cars. 

SAGINAW STEERING GEAR DIVISION, 
M GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. 


you boot LE 


sell annually, Hayes Leasing 
of Dallas, Fort Worth, San 
Antonio and Austin, Texas, 
Helps seta quick !OOks to Tilt-Wheel Steering 
resalepace. tg help move them fast. 
In fact, according to Hayes 
Leasing, it is the “consumer 
demand at the time of sale and 
rental” that has Hayes ordering more Tilt-\Wheel- 
equipped GM cars than ever before. 


For more information circle # 17. — 


ty 


Personnel 


Labor Relations 


This column on personnel man- 
wZement and employee relations 
will appear as a regular feature in 
upcoming issues of AX. Each col- 
umn will be written by an attorney 
in the law firm of Jackson, Lewis, 
Schnitzler & Krupman, which for 
more than 25 years has represented 
and counseled management in the 
areas of labor and employment 

W. Future articles in this series 
will cover subjects such as equal 
employment liability, management 
response to union organizing, ef- 
e€ctive employee communications 
and discharging employees. 


re your service and parts 

department employees, 
sales people or office staff 
ripe for unionization? They may 
well be. 

Concern for job security among 
workers in the automotive indus- 
try is not limited to production 
workers in Detroit, but has fil- 
tered through to the entire indus- 
try, including dealerships across 

© country. In fact, a major case 
before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board this year involved a 
union organizational campaign 
among employees at an auto- 
Mobile dealership. That case will 

€ discussed in a future column in 
this series. The point to be made 
now is that unionization can be 
avoided. 

Unions enjoy success where em- 
Ployees believe that they are ig- 
nored by management. Feeling 
Powerless to change things on 

€lr own, employees turn to an 


outside third party—a union—for 
help. When management 1s re- 
sponsive to employees, workers 
are far less likely to be receptive to 
union organizing. 

Now is the time to take a long 
look at your employee relations 
policies and practices, both writ- 
ten and unwritten. For example, 
take a look at your employment 
application. Is it lawful? Do you 
have an employee handbook? If so, 
does it contain a workable proce- 
dure for the handling and resolu- 
tion of employee problems? 
Another area that should receive 
attention is your policy regarding 
disciplining and discharging em- 
ployees. Is it fair? Is it conducive to 
consistent enforcement, or is it so 
vague that various supervisors 
may apply it differently? 

Do you have valid employee no- 
solicitation/no-distribution rules 
in place? Or do you allow your em- 
ployees to solicit one another dur- 
ing work time for such things as 
raffles and charitable activities? If 
you do have such rules, are they 
consistently and uniformly en- 
forced? Once union organizing be- 
gins, the absence of company rules 
in this area, or the failure to en- 
force them uniformly, will sub- 
stantially limit your ability to 
keep union organizing activity to a 
minimum on company premises 
and on work time. 

The single most important fac- 
tor that attracts employees to a 
union is unresponsiveness to 
legitimate employee needs. When 
management shows its employees 
that it cares about what they care 


about, the employees are far less 
likely to be receptive to a union or- 
ganizer’s overtures. The key in- 
gredient in a successful labor rela- 
tions program is effective, 2-way 
communication between manage- 
ment and employees. 

Regularly scheduled group 
meetings are one good vehicle for 
discovering both sources of dis- 
satisfaction and valuable sugges- 
tions. Complaints and suggestions 
emanating from these meetings 
should be evaluated and re- 
sponded to promptly. 

Supervisors should also initiate 
1-to-1 conversations with employ- 
ees. Such communication demon- 
strates the dealership’s personal 
concern for its employees. 

An employee handbook is the 
most valuable written form of 
communication between the com- 
pany and its employees. A hand- 
book should set forth the dealer- 
ship’s philosophy on employee re- 
lations, explain procedures and 
benefits and set forth the dealer- 
ship’s policy for equal employment 
opportunity. 

Instruct supervisors and other 
management personnel in the ba- 
sics of labor and employment law. 
They should know the dealership’s 
policy on unionization, and what 
they may and may not lawfully 
say concerning unions. 

Aside from helping to preserve 
union-free status, an_ effective 
labor relations program creates a 
more pleasant working environ- 
ment and invariably promotes 
greater productivity and profita- 
bility. FE 
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6 r4 nitized construc- 
tion is radically 
changing the body 


shop business,” says Mike Sop- 
jack, general manager of parts and 
service for Pohanka Oldsmobile, 
Marlow Heights, MD. “If a shop is 
to stay competitive, it has to have 
the proper equipment to work on 
these new cars.” 

“The arrival of unibody cars has 
caught a lot of shops by surprise,” 
adds Dick Mullen, president of 
Chief Automotive Systems, a 
major manufacturer of body repair 
equipment. “Dealers and other 
operators thought they’d have 
more time to get ready for the 
changeover. But what started as 
an evolution quickly turned into a 
revolution. By 1985, about 85 per- 
cent of all new-car production will 
be unibodies.” 

Unitized construction: the Euro- 
peans have been using it on their 
cars for years, and even in Detroit, 
it’s not exactly a new sight. Why 
all of a sudden is it having an im- 
pact on body shops from coast to 
coast? The answer is mostly a mat- 
ter of numbers. 

Until recently, a body shop 
could afford not to pay attention to 
unibody cars. The number of un- 
itized vehicles coming into the 
shop was usually small, and such 
jobs could either be sublet to other 
shops or simply turned down. 
Either way, it was not a big loss. 
There were more than enough 
frame cars to keep everybody 
busy. 

Now, however, all of the major 
automakers have moved to uni- 
tized construction in an effort to 
reduce weight and thereby im- 
prove fuel economy. According to 
Applied Power Inc., there are more 
than 10 million unibody cars on 
U.S. roads. More unibodies in use, 
of course, means more unibody re- 


pair jobs in the backshop. 

But many shops are still unpre- 
pared to work on these cars. 
They’re trained and tooled to work 
on frame vehicles, which are con- 
siderably more easy to fix. Repair- 
ing a frame car is relatively 


straightforward. A_ technician 
yanks the bent frame back into 
shape with a pull-post device, 
hammers out any dents, and soon, 
with a good paint job, the car looks 
almost new. 

A unibody, however, is quite a 
different story. Because the body 
is a highly stressed, 1-piece compo- 
nent, an impact at one end is likely 
to reverberate throughout the car. 
The inner skirts, rails and cross- 
members on a unibody are desig- 
ned to fold up so that the least 
amount of impact energy is trans- 
ferred to the passengers. Because 
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by Gary James 


these panels are thinner than a 
frame, they are more difficult to 
straighten. Today’s high-strength 
steels also can no longer be 
welded, hammered or heated in 
the traditional manner without 
being seriously weakened or 
warped. 

Front-wheel-drive, rack-and- 
pinion steering and strut suspen- 
sions also pose new repair prob- 
lems. Most unibody designs mount 
these components, as well as the 
engine, steering gear and axles, 
directly to the body shell. This in- 
terlinking of body and componen- 
try makes a unibody even more 
vulnerable to serious damage in 
the event of a collision. And it also 
makes a unibody much more diffi- 
cult to repair. 

“In the early ’70s, only about 3.5 
percent of all crashes were being 


Tommy Arnold, a technician at Pohanka 
Oldsmobile, makes a pull on one of the deal- 
ership’s universal systems. 


‘totaled, ” says Keith Mazurek, 
president of Sun Electric Corp., 
Crystal Lake, IL. “These days, 
that figure is up around 15 per- 
cent. Part of the reason for the in- 
crease is the fact that too many 
body shops don’t have the neces- 
sary skills and tools to fix these 
cars. Unibodies are being totaled 
for damage that could be easily re- 
paired on a frame car. Or worse 
yet, shops are repairing the cars 
poorly and making them unsafe to 
drive.” 

There is a wide variety of equip- 
ment on the market designed for 
the special repair problems of uni- 
body cars. Among the new tools 
are dedicated benches, multiple 
pulling towers and MIG welders. 
The cost and complexity of these 
systems can be mighty confusing 
to a small dealer who’s looking to 
enter or expand the body shop 
business. But a shop doesn’t need 
to buy a full assortment of top-of- 
the-line equipment to stay com- 


NIASE Spells Excellence 


ow can you assure potential 
H customers that your shop 
performs top-quality work? Hang 
up the NIASE sign in your body 
shop. Those initials signify that 
one (or more) of your body shop 
technicians has met the rigorous 
standards of the National Institute 
for Automotive Service Excel- 
lence. 

Though mechanics have been 
taking the NIASE certification 
tests in increasing numbers, 
Barry McNulty, NIASE’s director 
of industry relations, says body 
shop technicians have lagged be- 
hind. “Many people in the indus- 
try think that because body shops 


deal more with insurance com- 
panies than with the public, cer- 
tification isn’t as important. But 
while the insurance company may 
issue the check, it’s still the indi- 
vidual customer who will inspect 
the finished product. 

“Any customer who comes in 
wants to know that you're going to 
be able to fix the car correctly. 
NIASE certification proves that 
your techs have the skills neces- 
sary to get the job done.” 

NIASE currently offers two 
tests specifically for body shop 
technicians. Each contains 40 
questions. The body repair test 
covers the frame, body, welding, 


glass, trim, hardware, leaks and 
related mechanical repairs. The 
other test, on painting and re- 
finishing, covers equipment, prep- 
aration, undercoating, sanding, 
color applications and safety. 


The fall series of NIASE auto 
body tests will be held November 
13. Technicians who missed the 
October 1 deadline for registration 
can take the next series of tests on 
May 14. The deadline for spring 
registration is April 15. For 
further information, contact 
Barry McNulty, Director of Indus- 
try Relations, NIASE, 1825 K St., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20006. AE 
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petitive. Like anything else, cer- 
tain equipment is best suited for 
certain jobs. 

“My advice is to look at the long 
range,” says Mike Sopjack of 
Pohanka. “Do you want equip- 
ment that’s designed specifically 
for the cars you handle the most, or 
do you want something flexible 
enough to work on a wide range of 
vehicles? Are you going to 
specialize in light repairs, or 
tackle all kinds of major unibody 
and frame hits? 

“If I were just getting in the 
business, I'd probably start with a 
couple of small pulling devices and 
concentrate in light repairs. Then, 
as my business began to grow, I 
would think about adding a tech- 
nician or two and perhaps a piece 
of universal equipment. Any deal- 
er can make money in the body 
shop if he takes the time to build 
his business.” 

Pohanka Oldsmobile is a good 
example of a body shop growing 
along with its market. When Sop- 
jack started with Pohanka 15 
years ago, the body shop opened 
for business with two body men, 
one apprentice, one painter and 
one used car to work on. In seven 
months, the shop was turning 
$20,000 in customer labor per 
month, and three technicians had 
been added to the staff. 

Today, Pohanka Oldsmobile has 
one of the most successful body 
shops in the Washington, DC, 
area. In 1981, the dealership did 
an average of $109,554 in cus- 
tomer labor and $116,889 in parts 
per month. Body shop labor and 
parts sales for the year totaled 
more than $2.5 million. 

It took more than fancy equip- 
ment to build volume to this level, 
though, says Sopjack. “Our shop 
was built by providing quality 
work in a timely fashion at a fair 


price,” he says. “We have good 
equipment—sure—but we haven’t 
loaded up with more than we 
need.” 

Each of Pohanka’s 16 body tech- 
nicians has his own stall with a 
lift. In each area, there are also tie- 


he point may seem obvious, 

but it still comes as a revela- 
tion to many dealers: the key to 
body shop success is a strong re- 
lationship with insurance com- 
panies. 

“When we started our body shop 
eight years ago,” says Wendell 
Dockum, president of Dockum 
Pontiac, Oklahoma City, OK, “I 
wanted as little to do with insur- 
ance companies as possible. So we 
ignored them. I thought that as 
long as we did a good job, people 
would knock on our doors to have 
their cars repaired.” 

But that wasn’t the case. Walk- 
in traffic was slow, and Dockum’s 
body shop sales idled around 
$4,000 month after month. It 
wasn’t until the dealership hired a 
new body shop manager that those 
figures began to change. 

“He told me that if we were ever 
going to grow, we were going to 
have to go after insurance busi- 
ness,” Dockum says. “And I said to 
him, ‘Why do we want to tie up all 
our capital for 60 days waiting for 
an insurance company to finish 
processing a claim?’ But he urged 
me to give it a try, so we did.” 

Dockum and his manager con- 
tacted top-level executives from 
various insurance companies in 
the area to ask for business. “We 
simply told these guys, ‘Look, 
we're interested in working more 


downs anchored to the floor so that 
technicians can make minor pulls 
and small repairs. The shop has 
several small pulling devices used 
for such work. Major hits, how- 
ever, are repaired on one of the 
shop’s two universal systems. 


closely with you. What can we do 
to make your job easier?’” Dockum 
soon found out that many of the de- 
lays and snags he had experienced 
with insurance companies in the 
past were the result of misinfor- 
mation on the part of field repre- 
sentatives. By talking directly 
with management, Dockum was 
able to determine exactly what 
each company needed to expedite 
claims. 

“Now we make an effort to do 
things their way, and it’s really 
paid off,” Dockum says. “If they 
want two copies of a form, we make 
sure they get two copies. It’s the 
little things that can hold pay- 
ments up.” 

Today, Dockum Pontiac sells an 
average of $100,000 in body shop 
labor and parts each month. More 
than 90 percent of that business is 
insurance-related. The dealer- 
ship’s body shop has built such a 
reputation for quality that it re- 
cently became one of Allstate’s 
DRP (“direct repair program”) 
shops. 

In a DRP arrangement, a shop is 
given the authority to process job 
orders on its own. When a dam- 
aged car comes in, the dealership 
takes a picture, estimates the cost 
of repair and then calls an insur- 
ance representative for approval. 
“If we have to wait for an adjustor 
to inspect the car and approve a 


“er 


claim on the spot, it will often be a 
week before we have the go-ahead 
to do the repair,” Dockum says. 
“This way, we’re able to order the 
parts right away and start work 
the next day.” 

The arrangement saves the in- 


surance company money, and 
greatly speeds the repair process. 
Often the dealership is reim- 
bursed before the car is even 
finished. 

“Now, when a resident of north- 
west Oklahoma City has an acci- 
dent, the insurance guy says right 
away, ‘Why don’t you take it to 
Dockum Pontiac?’ ’'d recommend 
that every dealer, no matter what 
the size, talk to his local insurance 
agents to see if he can participate 
in this type of program.” 

“It’s sort of a VIP system,” says 
Mike Sopjack, general manager of 
parts and service for Pohanka 
Oldsmobile, a DRP shop in Mar- 
low Heights, MD. “As long as 
we're honest, the insurance com- 
pany is more than willing to let us 
handle the job. They come out and 
double-check a claim once in a 
while, but for the most part we’re 
on our own.” 

Pohanka Oldsmobile goes out of 
its way to make doing business 
easier for insurance companies. 
Overlooking its main body shop is 
a suite of offices, equipped with 
eight desks, private phones and 


calculators, all for the exclusive 
use of insurance adjustors and 
claims managers. “Dealers should 
try to provide their insurance 
clients with some type of work 
space, even if it’s only a desk anda 
phone in the corner of the shop,” 
Sopjack says. 

The dealership also works 
closely with adjustors to educate 
them in the finer points of body re- 
pair. About 15 times a year, the 
dealership holds seminars to dem- 
onstrate the equipment and ser- 
vices it has to offer. “These semi- 
nars let insurance people know 
that we care about doing the job 
right,” Sopjack says. “Many of the 
adjustors we work with are just 
starting out in the business, and 
they don’t know a lot about hidden 
damages or unibody repair. They 
need some help understanding the 
logistics of what happens when a 
car gets hit.” 

In addition to such seminars, 
Pohanka Oldsmobile places much 
importance on personal visits. 
Raymond “Pee Wee” Isennock, the 
dealership’s body shop manager, 
spends part of every working day 
(and a good portion of his “off” 
hours) making the rounds of insur- 
ance companies—both current 
customers and prospective ones. 
“You have to let them know you're 
out there,” he says, “and that you 
want their business.” FE 


Sturdy, steel “fixtures” hold this Mustang 
in place while a technician performs a spot 
weld. 


Pohanka Oldsmobile saved 
money by buying one used univer- 
sal system at half-price for about 
$15,000, and by converting a trad- 
itional frame setup to unibody for 
another $3,500. “I hate to say it,” 
says Sopjack, “but with so many 
businesses going under, this is a 
good time to find a deal on used 
equipment.” 


The Nuts and Bolts of Unibody 
Repair 


What is there about unibody re- 
pair that makes it so much more 
complex? The biggest differences 
are in the areas of anchoring, 
straightening and measuring. In 
order to work on a heavily dam- 
aged unibody, a technician must 
have some sort of bench or other 
clamping apparatus to anchor the 
car securely in place. Otherwise, 
when he begins to straighten the 
undercarriage, he may cause 
further damage to rocker panels, 
quarter panels and the sheet 
metal parts that affect steering 
and drivetrain alignment. An- 
choring prevents such parts from 
moving out of their proper loca- 
tions. 

The straightening, or “pulling,” 
process is also more intricate. “Be- 
cause there isn’t any one piece ona 
unibody that is as heavy and tough 
as the frame on a frame car,” says 
Chiefs Mullen, “you can’t get 
away with pulling a unibody from 
only one spot. If you try, you'll pull 
the car even more out of shape.” 

Most unibody repair systems 
employ a series of hydraulic pul- 
ling towers to straighten damage. 
By placing the pulling devices at 
strategic points and angles, a tech- 
nician can carefully control the 
amount of force exerted on a stres- 
sed section. This is critical if the 
technician is to keep from tearing 


or étherwise damaging a _ uni- 
body’s thin, lightweight skin dur- 
ing a pull. 

The third area of difference be- 
tween unibody and frame repair 
involves measuring. Conventional 
frame vehicles can usually be 
straightened with only a set of cen- 
tering gauges, a tram/track gauge 
and a frame dimension book. 
While accuracy is important, cars 
with frames are designed with a 
broader range of steering and 
alignment adjustments. As a re- 
sult, they are more tolerant of 
error. Unibody cars, on the other 
hand, are manufactured to highly 
precise specifications. The entire 
car must be returned to those 
specifications if it is to be driven 
safely. 

In response to these demands, 
manufacturers have come out 
with new families of repair equip- 
ment. Basically, there are two 
types: universal and dedicated 
bench and fixture. The typical uni- 
versal system consists of a center 
beam with movable arms. At- 
tached to the arms are telescopic 
tubes that reach up to measure lo- 
cations under the car. Heavy 
chains are attached to the crum- 
pled section, and then one or more 
hydraulic towers are used to re- 
verse the collision’s effects. 

“Today’s body shop, especially a 
small one, has to be able to do what 
the market demands,” says Dick 
Mullen of Chief. “That means 
working on small imports, vans, 
pickups, unibodies, frame cars— 
you name it. While there is a lot of 
good specialized equipment on the 
market, it often locks you into 
working on one type of car. Many 
systems can’t be used on frames at 
all, and there are going to be mil- 
lions of frame cars on the road for 
many years to come.” 

What universal systems gain in 

(Continued on page 49) 


ne of the biggest challenges 

facing body shop technicians 
today is color matching, according 
to a recent survey conducted by 
Du Pont’s Automotive Refinish 
Division. 

The increased use of aluminum, 
galvanized metal, plastic and rub- 
ber on car exteriors demands that 
body shop painters be more know- 
ledgeable about paints and sur- 
faces than in the past. It takes a 
higher level of skill to prepare the 
damaged area and to apply the 
proper treatments, tint, shade and 
color blend. 

“When there were fewer auto- 
mobile colors, and they were all 
solid, it was much easier to take a 
can of paint, pop the lid and spray 
for a good match,” says Jeff Hel- 
land, a Du Pont sales representa- 
tive. “But today’s body shop 
painter has to deal with a much 
wider range of paints, including 
metallics, colorcoats and clear- 
coats. 

“A manufacturer*may use a 
high-solids paint that is baked 
onto the car’s surface at tempera- 
tures higher than 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit. But when a body shop 
repairs that surface, it will proba- 
bly use an air-sprayed, air-dry 
conventional paint. Nonetheless, 
the color and texture must be in- 
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Matching 'Today’s Colors 


distinguishable when the job is 
completed.” 

One reason why color matching 
is so important, say refinishers, is 
that it’s the most noticeable part of 
an auto body repair. While metal 
work frequently goes unnoticed, 
the slightest difference in color 
shading is often detected by the 
customer. 

While most body shops depend 
on pre-mixed factory paint, ac- 
cording to the survey, some report 
that an in-house mixing machine 
makes color matching easier. 
With the machine, a body shop can 
mix virtually any color in exactly 
the amount necessary. This elimi- 
nates the clutter of half-used cans 
sitting on shelves until another 
car of the same color comes in for 
repair. 

Mossy Oldsmobile in Houston, 
TX, installed a mixing system in 
1980 to improve its color matches. 
“Now we can lighten or darken the 
color until we’re right on,” says 
Johnny West, body shop manager. 
An added benefit of the mixer, 
says West, is the cost savings. 
Since installing the mixing sys- 
tem, Mossy has reduced monthly 
paint expenses by about $2,000. 
“Because of rising costs,” West 
says, “I think everyone will go to 
this system sooner or later.” 


=> 


Visiting the Auctions 


e employed a gentle- 
man, George Basel, 
who for many years 
made the auction rounds for the 
Guide Company. He was so effec- 
tive that I more or less gave up my 
visits and even skipped a few Na- 
tional Auto Auction Association 
conventions. After George retired, 
my associate Lynn Weaver and I 
intended to take over those duties, 
but months passed before we made 
a real effort to do so. We are still 
short of George’s range, but we are 
getting there. Now I regret that I 
ever stopped. I am not saying that 
standing around an auto auction is 
my idea of a good time, but it is 
surely an excellent source of mar- 
ket data. From now on, I plan to at- 
tend an auction each week. I may 
not watch the auction from begin- 
ning to end, but I will stay long 
enough to get an idea of what is 
going on. 

The Baltimore-Washington 
auction is very convenient for me. 
I can drive from my home to there 
in 20 minutes. I think I am most 
impressed by the number of princi- 
pals who attend the auction. Some 
of the dealers would qualify as 
“big” by anybody’s standards. 

The second thing I’ve noticed 
during my visits is the poor qual- 
ity of some of the merchandise, not 
only at Baltimore but at other auc- 
tions as well. I watched an “as is” 
lane for an hour, and I could not 
believe some of those cars would 
ever reach a retail buyer. True, 
those cars were not bringing a ton 
of money, but I was surprised at 
the dollars they did get—$600 and 
up (for what some would describe 
as rolling junk!) 

I asked one buyer, who usually 
purchases in respectable numbers, 


if he planned to buy and why he 
was passing up some cars that ap- 
peared to be nice. I won’t publish 
his reply to the second question, 
but he suggested I wait for the 
“lease” cars to come through. He 
told me he planned to buy nine of 
them. Given the fact that there 
were other buyers on the premises, 
I suggested his confidence might 
be misplaced. But I was wrong. He 
bought eight cars. At no point in 
the bidding did he consult a guide 
book, even though he had one in 
his hip pocket. 

We publish a guide book that 
lists cars by condition, but I have 
always looked a bit askance upon 
books that use such categories. I 
guess the main objection I have is 
that used cars rarely fit into neat 
groupings by condition. Between 
average and clean there are many 
gradations of value, at least at the 
wholesale level. A retailing dealer 
may recondition his cars to a stan- 
dard degree of quality, but I doubt 
he buys them that way. We have 
all seen cars that appeared to be 
clean going through a sale under 
the yellow light. 

Because used cars do not fall 
neatly into condition categories, it 
is a little difficult for the auction to 
do more than describe the car and 
publish the sold price. Frankly, a 
user of auction price sheets might 
be better served if the description 
of the car, excluding condition, 
were more complete. 

I suppose nothing frustrates a 
used-car guide editor as much as 
an irate dealer who calls and says, 
“I saw a 1981 Zipididoda go over 
the block for $X.” Perhaps even 
more frustrating is the dealer who 
quotes a value from an auction 
sale report on a car he did not even 


see. 

One surprise at Baltimore was 
the number of pre-1982 Camaros 
and Firebirds that were offered. 

In this column, I have previ- 
ously talked about the status of 
1978 and 1979 GM diesels. One 
dealer wrote twice in response to 
the column. 

One of his arguments is familiar 
to me. He says some owners are 
completely happy with the perfor- 
mance of their diesel cars, and that 
leads them to place a certain value 
on their cars. Some diesels have a 
reputation for problems, however, 
and that results in a market value 
that may be quite a bit lower than 
the value to the owner. Used-car 
guides endeavor to report the mar- 
ket value of automobiles, not the 
utility value. 

Well, I think I will skip the die- 
sel issue for a while. It has been 
brought to my attention that liti- 
gation is underway, and one 
should not speculate under those 
circumstances. 

Speaking of engines: do you re- 
call the big flap about substituting 
a Chevrolet engine for an Olds en- 
gine? | remember a call I received 
once from a government attorney. 
He saw the whole thing as a giant 
conspiracy intended to defraud 
just about everybody, and he 
asked me what penalty the mar- 
ketplace would put on those cars. I 
told him “nothing,” and gave him 
my reasons. 

I was pleased that he listened. I 
recall saying, “To most people a 
car is a Six or an eight. Few know 
the difference between a 327 anda 
350, and even fewer care.” I don’t 
know what happened as a result, 
but I know we never said, “Deduct 
for a Chevrolet engine.” -E 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Used Cars, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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MONEY 
SENSE 


The New Look of Mutual Funds 


utual funds, tradition- 
ally a way for individu- 
als to enjoy diversified 
investing, have themselves be- 
come diverse. With this specializa- 
tion, there are now funds available 
to suit the needs of most investors. 

Some funds stress current in- 
come, while others stress long- 
term capital growth. Others, 
known as balanced funds, purch- 
ase both fixed-income securities 
and common stock to obtain a rela- 
tively stable income with some 
growth possibility. 

Specialized funds. These are 
forinvestors who want to take ad- 
vantage of growth opportunities in 
a particular industry, in foreign 
securities or even in a specific geo- 
graphic area. 

A mutual fund specializing in 
energy, for instance, might seek 
capital growth by purchasing 
shares of various companies in 
this field. These might include 
small, privately held companies as 
well as large corporations and 
merger or takeover targets. Sucha 
portfolio might seek to maximize 
return by combining the stability 
of larger companies with the often 
dynamic growth opportunities of 
newer and smaller companies. 

Corporate bond funds. If in- 
come is your chief objective, corpo- 
rate bond mutual funds may be at- 
tractive. But even within this cat- 
egory, which is regarded as conser- 
vative, different funds will concen- 
trate on different grades of bonds 
with varying maturities, with the 
result that each fund will have its 


own ratio of risk and return. 

Municipal bond funds. If tax 
considerations are a primary con- 
cern for you, then a municipal 
bond mutual fund might be suita- 
ble. These funds buy a variety of 
tax-exempt bonds issued by state 
and local governments. The inter- 
est from these bonds is then passed 
along to mutual fund shareholders 
free of federal tax (sometimes free 
of state and local taxes as well). 

Option funds. These funds, for 
investors seeking high current re- 
turn, stress common stocks with 
listed put-and-call options. Op- 
tion-income funds select stocks for 
high annual yield. Then, to gener- 
ate additional income, puts and 
calls are written against the 
portfolio. 

In contrast, an option-growth 
fund’s portfolio stresses companies 
with strong growth potential, 
rather than established com- 
panies paying high dividends. 
Each fund uses option strategies to 
maximize capital appreciation. 

Tax-managed trusts. One in- 
teresting new kind of mutual fund 
is the tax-managed trust, which 
seeks to minimize federal tax lia- 
bility. It stresses reinvestment of 
dividends and investment in high- 
yield securities, particularly pub- 
lic utility issues. Most advisers 
generally suggest that shares ina 
tax-managed trust be held longer 
than one year and a day to take ad- 
vantage of long-term tax favorable 
treatment. 

While most mutual funds allow 
you full liquidity, mutual fund in- 


vestments generally are not for 
the short term. Mutual funds may, 
for example, be ideal vehicles for 
such long-term goals as retire- 
ment planning or a child’s educa- 
tion. However, if you simply wish 
to “park” some extra cash until. 
you need it, then a money-market 
fund is more appropriate. 


But what if your investment 
goals change? Many management 
companies have families of funds 
with several different mutual 
funds varying in objectives, in- 
vestments and degree of risk. You 
are not necessarily locked into 
your original investment when 
your objectives or market condi- 
tions change. There is flexibility 
because you can exchange shares 
within the same family for little or 
no charge. 


Some mutual funds, known as 
“load” funds, have an initial sales 
charge. Other funds, known as 
“no-load,” impose no __ initial 
charge. However, all mutual funds 
have ongoing expenses such as 
certain management fees and ad- 
ministrative expenses. The vast 
majority of funds make no charge 
when you sell your shares. Note 
that some funds are available only 
through a brokerage house. 


With the broad range of funds 
now available, you can seek a de- 
gree of risk and reward compatible 
with your investment goals. Best 
of all, you can obtain active, pro- 
fessional investment manage- 
ment and broad diversification at 
a relatively modest cost. 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for AE by Bill Waters, Director of Marketing Services with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Reader 
comments and inquiries should be sent to: Money Sense, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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“The Associates. 
And we mean every word of it.” 


Very simply, The Associates can be just that... a productive 
contributor to your business and sales team. 

Our 60 plus years of service to the heavy-duty truck and 
trailer industry make us an unmatched resource for you. Not justin 
terms of financing, but also in terms of expertise in many aspects of 
your day-to-day business. 

To put it another way, there are plenty of places you can go 
for financing. There’s only one place you can also go for an associate. 
The Associates. 


For more information circle # 1. 


Associates Corporation of North Ame 


—Joe Garagiola a Gulf + Western Com 
for The Associates 


Adriving force in American industry. /ASSOCIATES \ 


Associates Commercial Corporation Truck /Trailer Financing & Leasing 55 East Monroe Street, Chicago. IL 60603 
Call toll-free 800-621-5226 In Illinois. call collect (312) 781-5800 40 offices to serve the transportation industry 


by Douglas Williams 


he new 1983 model cars 
are being introduced 
across the country, and 
they present an unusual paradox. 
On the one hand, this year’s crop 
probably contains the fewest new 
cars in years. On the other, for 
many Americans, the ’83s will 
seem like completely new cars. 
Part of the reason obviously, is 
that a lot of potential buyers 
haven't been to dealers’ show- 
rooms in several model years. 

Ford does have its downsized 
LTD and Marquis. Chrysler’s E 
Class and Dodge 600 are new. And 
AMC has the new Alliance. But for 
totally, strikingly new—from 
whitewall to roof—this just isn’t 
the time. 


Ford’s Field 


The first new 1983-model Ford 
is the trim, 5-passenger LTD. Like 
its sister, the Mercury Marquis, 
the LTD has a 105.5-inch wheel- 
base, an overall length of 196.5 in- 
ches and a weight of just around 
3,000 pounds, depending upon the 
engine and model. That’s about 
600 pounds less than last year. 

The LTD and Marquis come in 
two body styles: a 4-door sedan and 
a station wagon. The LTD is avail- 
able in a single series; the Mer- 
cury as a Marquis or Marquis 
Brougham. 


Both cars have a distinctive . 


But Plenty of 


Interest 


slope to the hood and an elevated 
rear deck. They'll be more slippery 
to the wind than preceding models 
and many other new cars. Ford 
says the aerodynamic coefficient 
of drag for the LTD and Marquis is 
0.38—“the lowest of any 5-passen- 
ger, non-hatchback model.” 

The standard engine in the 
sedan is Ford’s 2.3-liter four, 
matched with a 4-speed manual 
transmission. Ford’s  3.3-liter 
straight six with an automatic 
transmission is standard with the 
wagon. The 3.8-liter V6 with auto- 
matic overdrive is optional. A 
propane-powered version of the 
2.3-liter four is also available with 
the LTD and Marquis. 

The construction is unitized 
body; steering is rack-and-pinion. 
Ford is pleased with its use of pres- 
surized nitrogen shock absorbers, 
which were introduced on the Con- 
tinental last year. 

Ford says its engineers made 
some 300 changes on the LTD and 
Marquis after extensive wind-tun- 
nel testing. Those include a 
steeper, 60-degree rear window 
and a new front valance and 
spoiler. 

In the Mustang and Mercury 
Capri, Ford is going for even more 
pizzazz in ’83. A 3.8-liter, 2-barrel 
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carburetor V6 is one new option. 
The 5.0-liter V8 gets a 4-barrel 
carburetor, and the carburetor on 
the base 2.3-liter four is changed 
from one barrel to two. 

In October, the Mustang conver- 
tible becomes available. Ford says 
the Mustang will continue to be 
presented as a small economical 
car “that can offer sports-car per- 
formance,” while the Capri fits 
into the small specialty segment. 

Marketing strategy for the Es- 
cort will focus on fuel economy, 
high quality, technology and prod- 
uct value. Standard on the Mer- 
cury Lynx will be a more powerful 
1.6-liter, electronic fuel-injected, 
4-cylinder engine that is also part 
of the Escort GT for 1983. A 5- 
speed manual transaxle is added 
on both Escort and Lynx. 

The 2-passenger EXP and LN7 
have two new versions of the 1.6- 
liter engine, as well as the new 5- 
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speed manual transaxle. The 1983 
Fairmont Futura and Mercury 
Zephyr get a standard 2.3-liter, 2- 
barrel, 4-cylinder engine. The 4.2- 
liter V8 option is discontinued. 

The Ford LTD Crown Victoria 
and Mercury Grand Marquis are 
again available in 1983 as 2- and 
4-door sedans and 4-door station 
wagons. The Crown Victoria 
model lineup is simplified to a 
single luxury level while the 
Grand Marquis is reduced to two. 
A 5.0-liter, electronic fuel-injected 
V8 engine is now the standard 
powerplant for both cars. 

The 1983 Continental remainsa 
2-door. Electronic fuel injection is 
added to the standard 5.0-liter V8, 
and the optional 3.8-liter V6 has 
been dropped. 

The 1983 Lincoln, a 4-door, has 
a new all-electronic radio as does 
the 1983 Mark VI. New options for 
the Mark VI include a keyless 


anti-theft alarm system, automa- 
tic dimming inside lights and lock- 
ing wire-wheel covers. 

In January, Ford will deliver its 
second, more powerful new model 
punch when it introduces the ’83 
Thunderbirds and Cougars. 

The cars are strikingly new 2- 
door hardtops. Though they share 
most mechanicals, they are as vi- 
sually unlike each other as any 
two “sister” cars to come out of De- 
troit. 

The T-Bird has a long, sloping 
hood and front grille. The Cougar’s 
hood is similar, but has a more up- 
right grille. The conservative look 
of the grille is more than offset, 
however, by the dramatically 
sharp cut of the Cougar’s rear win- 
dow. 

The T-Bird and Cougar have a 
104-inch wheelbase and an overall 
length of 197.6 inches. The stan- 
dard engine is a 3.8-liter V6 with 


Facing page: Ford LTD; Upper left: Mer- 
cury Marquis; Lower left: Ford Thunder- 
bird; Upper right: Mustang convertible; 
Lower right: Mercury Cougar 


an automatic transmission. 


The News At Chrysler 


The new cars from Highland 
Park for 1983 are both 4-door, 6- 
passenger sedans: the Chrysler E 
Class and the Dodge 600. Each is 
built on the stretched K car chas- 
sis, with a wheelbase of 103.1 in- 
ches and an overall length of 185.6 
inches. 

The rear leg and trunk room on 
the E Class and 600 are larger 
than any of the company’s previ- 
ous front-wheel-drive cars. 

The base 2.2-liter, 4-cylinder en- 
gine has been upgraded for more 
power and also for better fuel 
economy. The standard transmis- 
sion on the Chrysler E Class and 
Dodge 600 is a 3-speed automatic 
with a 5-speed manual option. The 
5-speed is standard on the Dodge 
600 ES. 
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Below: Dodge 600; Upper right: Chrysler E 
Class; Lower right: Renault Alliance 


Optional on the Chrysler and 
both Dodges is a 2.6-liter, 4-cylin- 
der “silent shaft” engine built by 
Mitsubishi. 

With the Dodge 600 ES, 
Chrysler is intentionally fashion- 
ing a vehicle with the look of a 
European touring sedan. Protec- 
tive side rub strips are black, for 
example, as are the dual power-ad- 
just side mirrors. The 600 ES also 
has a firmer suspension and a 
more lavish interior. 

Standard on the ES and avail- 
able on many other Chrysler Corp. 
cars for 1983 is an electronic voice 
alert. It “tells” the driver when 
any of 11 potentially dangerous 
conditions exists. “Don’t forget 
you keys” or “a door is ajar” are 
typical warnings. 

The Plymouth Reliant and 
Dodge Aries are essentially car- 
ried over for 1983 as 2- and 4-door 
sedans, along with a station 
wagon. The upscale versions are 
the LeBaron and Dodge 400, 
which are available as a 2- and 4- 
door sedan and a convertible. The 
wagon version is the Chrysler 
Town & Country. 

Chrysler’s new 5-speed manual 
transaxle is available on the 


LeBaron and 400 models with the 
standard 2.2-liter engine. Also op- 
tional is a firmer suspension pack- 
age. 

The Chrysler Cordoba and 
Dodge Mirada are basically un- 
changed for 1983, as are the 
Plymouth Gran Fury and the 
Dodge Diplomat. 

The Omni and Horizon lines 
have been simplified to two classes 
from three last year. About 15 op- 
tions have been added as standard 
equipment, including power 
brakes, intermittent wipers and 
halogen headlamps. Sometime in 
"83, the new 1.6-liter, 4-cylinder 
Peugeot engine will replace the 
current Volkswagen engine. 

For 1983, the 024 and TC3 de- 
signations have been dropped. 
Those cars are now called the 
Plymouth Turismo and Turismo 
2.2, and the Dodge Charger and 
Charger 2.2. The 5-speed manual 
transaxle is standard with the 2.2- 
liter engine. 

The Plymouth Champ name has 
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also been dropped, and the Dodge 
Colt becomes the “Colt from Mit- 
subishi,” imported for both Dodge 
and Plymouth. Plymouth gets a 
version of the Dodge Rampage 
pickup, known as the Plymouth 
Scamp. 


AMC’s Crop 


Something really is new over at 
AMC—the Renault Alliance. 
Though the car is basically the 
same as the French R-9, AMC de- 
veloped some componentry for the 
Alliance that is uniquely Ameri- 
can. In the U.S., for instance, the 
Alliance will be offered as a 2- or 4- 
door sedan; in France, the car 
comes only as a 4-door. Both cars 
can carry five passengers. 

The Alliance will be built by 
AMC at its plant in Kenosha, WI. 
The engine is a French-made, 1.4- 
liter four cylinder with an iron 
block, aluminum cylinder head 
and five main bearings. For 

(Continued on page 45) 
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t was once billed as the Auto- 

mobile Education Center of 

the World, a maverick col- 
lege that dared to take a business- 
oriented approach to learning. 
Some 23 years after its inception, 
Northwood Insitute is thriving. In 
fact, after a 2-day visit to its Mid- 
land, MI, campus (now the largest 
of three locations; the others are in 
Cedar Hill, TX, and West Baden, 
IN), HZ might venture to say that 
Northwood Institute is alive and 
very well. 

“In 1974, we had 1,100 students 
at Midland. Now we’re at 2,000,” 
says Dr. Robert Serum, academic 
dean. Operating on a $12-million 
budget, the highest ever, Serum 
predicts a healthy growth pattern 
at all of Northwood’s campuses in 
the next decade—“about 5 to 7 per- 
cent annually,” he adds. 

Northwood has stiffened its 
standards since it gained accredi- 
tation in 1974 from the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The institute’s 
appeal to aspiring automotive 
managers has always been its 2- 
year associate’s degrees in auto- 
motive marketing and automo- 
tive replacement management, 


Instructors at Northwood are drawn from the ranks of the business and professional world. 
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courses of study that are offered at 
the West Baden and Midland cam- 
puses. The main campus at Mid- 
land is also famous for its student- 
run auto show held every October. 
The state’s largest, the show 
draws some 40,000 spectators. 

Today, the automotive pro- 
grams account for about one-quar- 
ter of Northwood’s total enroll- 
ment. While more than 80 percent 
of automotive students attend 
Northwood only for the 2-year pro- 
grams, the bulk of the student 
body goes on to earn 4-year de- 
grees in business administration. 
Next year, a 2-year associate’s de- 
gree in computer science manage- 
ment and a 4-year bachelor’s de- 
gree in business administration 
with a major in computers will 
also be offered. 

“That doesn’t mean our automo- 
tive end is any less important,” 
emphasizes President David Fry. 
“It’s just that things are growing 
up around it. Next year, computer 
courses will be available as elec- 
tives. These courses will help us 
better serve the changing needs of 
the auto industry.” 

Innovations are also occurring 
on the truck end of things at 


Tucked away on 280 wooded acres is Northwood’s Midland, MI, campus (left). The NADA 
Automotive Marketing Education Center (above) houses all classes pertaining to automo- 
tive and truck marketing. 


Northwood. As part of the automo- 
tive marketing program, students 
can take a concentration in trucks. 
“There is a critical shortage of 
qualified young people educated in 
truck marketing techniques and 
effective dealer management 
skills,” says F. R. “Bud” Gaylord, a 
Northwood instructor. As part of 
the curriculum, Gaylord’s stu- 
dents design a truck dealership in 
their sophomore year. They also 
take time to learn about the nuts 
and bolts of the truck itself. “Kids 
seem to know something about 
trucks, but they lack an awful lot 
of detail,” Gaylord says. This year, 
145 students received associate’s 
degrees in automotive marketing 
from Northwood; 19 of those con- 
centrated on truck marketing. 


Job Placement 


One of Northwood’s principal 
drawing cards for automotive stu- 
dents remains its remarkable re- 
cord of placement. According to 
Northwood’s_ placement officer 
Linda King, more than 90 percent 
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of students in the spring ’81 class 
were placed, with starting salaries 
averaging $18,235. Of the 63 com- 
panies recruiting on campus in 
1981-82, 29 were automotive re- 
lated. Employers ranged from 
computer firms such as Reynolds 
and Reynolds and Oakleaf to 
Chrysler Credit and Ford. Dealers 
from Michigan, Connecticut, Kan- 
sas and Ontario also came to talk 
to graduates. 

Kevin Judge, class of ’71, is one 
graduate whose career benefited 
from education gained at North- 
wood. Through Northwood’s place- 
ment office, Judge landed a sales 
position at Monroe Auto Equip- 
ment in Monroe, IL. Ten years 
later, he is now director of field op- 
erations for the company’s sales 
force. “I urge every dealer whose 
child is looking to get into the in- 
dustry to send him or her to North- 
wood,” Judge says. 

Graduating this year with a 
bachelor’s degree in business is 20- 
year-old Doug Doebler of Newark, 
NY. Doebler also received an as- 
sociate’s degree in automotive 
marketing from Northwood. 


} 


Northwood’s approach to education is noted for its emphasis on “real-world” skills. 


After graduating early from 
high school, Doebler worked for a 
short time for F. A. Jones Inc., a 
dealership in Phelps, NY. “My 
boss told me about Northwood, 
Doebler says. “After applying to 
seven other colleges, I decided on 
Northwood because I wanted the 
specialty background.” 

As chairman of the alternate 
energy section of Northwood’s 
auto show last year, Doebler sub- 
mitted a controversial entry which 
generated some coverage on local 
television: a 1979 Toyota Corolla 
that runs on CO2 and methane pro- 
duced by a charcoal burner in the 
back of the car. Doebler says the 
car gets about twice as many miles 
per gallon as the typical unleaded- 
fueled Corolla. 


Northwood’s Midland Campus 


A nonprofit, privately funded 
institution, Northwood is heavily 
endowed by the Dow Chemical 
tive Hall of Fame contains a hand- 
some memorial to 57 of the auto- 
style of his mentor, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Other contributors in- 
clude former Sen. Margaret Chase 
Smith (she recently donated her 
home to Northwood as a research 
library and seminar site) and 
NADA. A stroll through Midland’s 
heavily wooded campus, some 268 
acres, reveals the NADA Automo- 
tive Marketing Education Center, 
where automotive classes are 
taught, as well as the Automotive 
Hall of Fame. 


Founded in 1939 by the Auto- 
mobile Old Timers, the Automo- 
tive Hall of Fame contains a han- 
dsome memorial to 57 of the auto- 
motive industry’s leaders. Photo- 
graphs of an additional 264 men 
and women who have received 
Distinguished Service Citations 
from the organization also hang in 
the Hall of Fame. Tours are led by 
curator Dottie Ross, who notes 
that the Hall’s “wall of pictures” 
has had to be pushed back numer- 
ous times to make way for expan- 
sion. 

No discussion of Northwood 
would be complete without a men- 
tion of its continuing education 
program. Edwin Bath, dean of the 
program, says Northwood’s semi- 
nars and workshops present mate- 
rial that is “relevant and timely.” 

Students enrolled in continuing 
education may pursue a Certified 
Automotive Merchandiser (CAM) 
certificate or a Certified Truck 
Merchandiser (CTM) certificate. 
These programs are aimed at im- 
proving the skills of personnel in 
the auto and truck distribution 
systems. One-week sessions of 40 
hours each are offered. 

Bath says Northwood also offers 
correspondence courses. Success- 
ful completion qualifies dealer 
principals and members of 
wholesale marketing organiza- 
tions for the CAM/CTM certifica- 
tion. More than 2,000 people have 
enrolled in these courses to date, 
And this is further evidence that 
Northwood is doing very well in- 
deed. EE 


Money Drop Promotion 


Checkered Flag Toyota, 
Virginia Beach, VA, captured 
the attention of thousands of 
local residents with an un- 
usual giveaway promotion. 

One afternoon, helicopters 
hovering over area shopping 
malls began dropping thou- 
sands of fliers with $1 bills at- 
tached into the out-stretched 
hands of startled onlookers. In 
nearby Norfolk, money-laden 
handbills were given to pas- 
sersby. In all, $2,500 was 
given away. 

In addition to the $1 bills, 
the fliers contained details 
about the dealership’s month- 
long cash rebate sale (up to 
$2,500 on new cars and 
trucks). The fliers offered reci- 
pients an extra $100 discount 
on a purchase. 

For a total cost of $3,600 
($2,500 in dollar bills, plus 
printing and helicopter rent- 
al), the dealership estimates it 
received the equivalent of 
$12,000 in publicity. All three 
local TV news programs 
covered the event, as did sev- 
eral newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. 

The exposure Checkered 
Flag generated from the 
money drop led to a big in- 
crease in floor traffic and 
sales. According to president 
Ed Snyder, new-car sales were 
67 percent higher in August 
than in July. 

Snyder says this promotion 
has great potential for other 
dealers, but that they should 
check with city attorneys and 
local police to obtain permis- 
sion. i 
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n August 19, after intense lobbying, Con- 

gress passed President Reagan’s tax bill, 

which will result in a $98.3-billion increase 
in tax revenues over the next three years. In a deci- 
sion that was not quite as close as anticipated, the 
House approved the package by a vote of 226 to 207, 
while the Republican-controlled Senate cleared the 
measure by a vote of 52 to 47. 

The most interesting aspect of the battle was the 
bipartisanship displayed by both those supporting 
and opposing the bill. The bill would certainly have 
been defeated without the support of Democrats, 
since only 103 Republicans voted for it. The makeup 
of the opposition was even more notable. Conserva- 
tive Republicans argued that tax increases should 
not be made during the middle of a recession, while 
liberal Democrats opposed the bill because of cuts in 
spending for various social programs. While unusual 
alliances occurred on both sides of the issue, the final 
vote gave President Reagan another win ina string of 
impressive victories. 

The bill contains several provisions that directly 
affect the dealer body. One of these provisions in- 
volves motor vehicle leases. The IRS had adopted a 
position denying lease treatment for certain motor 
vehicle leases because they contain terminal rental 
adjustment (open-end) clauses. Under the IRS 
theory, these transactions should be treated as sales 
and not as leases. Consequently, the lessor would lose 
the investment tax credit, depreciation and other tax 
treatments associated with lease arrangements. In 
addition, the IRS indicated that it would apply its de- 
cision retroactively—meaning that lease transac- 
tions that took place during the last three years 
would be taxed as sales. 

The new tax bill prevents the IRS from pursuing its 
position in regard to past transactions. By law, the 
IRS may not retroactively deny lease treatment for 
motor vehicle leases, including leases of trailers, 
merely because those leases contain terminal rental 
adjustment clauses. However, the provision applies 


The Tax Bill 


only in cases where the lessee uses the property for 
business purposes. In addition, the provision relates 
only to retroactive taxation; the IRS can continue to 
look at present and future open-end leases as sales. 

In another provision, the dealers did not fare so 
well. Despite strong expressions of concern by NADA 
and several of the House conferees, the bill retained a 
Senate provision that prohibits, after December 31, 
1982, the use of tax-free Industrial Development 
Bonds to finance various types of facilities, including 
automobile sales and service facilities. 

The bill also contains a number of important reve- 
nue-raising provisions, including the following 

Accelerated Depreciation Investment Tax Credit. 
The bill requires taxpayers to subtract half the value 
of any tax credits before computing depreciation de- 
ductions for a new asset. Under present law, tax- 
payers can depreciate the full value of the asset, even 
if they receive a 10-percent investment tax credit. 

The legislation also repealed provisions in the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 that would in- 
crease the benefits from accelerated depreciation in 
1985 and again in 1986 by allowing greater deduc- 
tions in the early years of an investment. 

Corporate Tax Payments. Collection of corporate 
tax payments has been accelerated by raising the 
amount of estimated tax liability a firm must pay 
during its tax year to avoid penalty from 80 to 90 per- 
cent. 

Constructive Deductions. Corporations are now re- 
quired to amortize over 10 years interest and prop- 
erty taxes incurred during construction of non-resi- 
dential property. This is expected to raise $3 billion 
for fiscal 1983-85. 

Interest and Dividend Withholding. The bill re- 
quires withholding 10 percent of interest and divi- 
dend payments, with exceptions for payments to cer- 
tain low income and elderly individuals, tax-exempt 
institutions and corporations. 

These provisions will become effective July 1, 
1983. ri 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by the Legislative Division of the National Automobile Dealers Association. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: On The Hill, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Adozen” ya 
design ideas that are 
at least 75 years old 


by John Bentley 


he deafening noise from 
Big Bear’s 1,200-cubic- 
inch, V4 engine drowned 


out conversation. Walter Christie, 
designer and wealthy owner of the 
Christie Iron Works in New York, 
sat fiddling with his goggles while 
officials checked the timing equip- 
ment. There were only minutes to 
go before the Big One—the mea- 
sured mile on Atlantic City Beach. 

An eager reporter leaned over 
and shouted above the thunder 
and clatter. “Hey, Mr. Christie! If 
you get the record, what’s next?” 

“My taxicab!” Christie shouted 
back. 

“Your what?” 

“I’m going into the taxicab busi- 
ness. If I break the record, I'll have 
cabs in the streets of New York 
next year!” 

The year was 1908, and Christie 
set a record of 102.8 mph with his 
unconventional machine. He kept 
his word. By 1909, Christie front- 
drive cabs with transverse engines 
appeared in Manhattan. But Wal- 


ter Christie struck out on this pro- 
ject. His newfangled cab couldn’t 
take the endless stops and starts. 
Nevertheless, the Christie’s de- 
sign was the direct forerunner of 
many of today’s small front-wheel- 
drive sedans. 

Many other American makes 
joined the Christie in the scramble 
for fares, including the Elmore, 
Northern, Atlas, Franklin and 
Frayer-Miller. The latter two were 
air-cooled. None survived. Not 
even the Atlas with its 2-cylinder, 
2-stroke engine that had only five 
moving parts and was touted as 
“the progressive taxicab, practi- 
cally indestructible.” ; 

“It’s so old it’s new 
again” might well be 
the refrain for many ff 
of today’s technolo- 
gical “advances,” 
including V8 
engines, overhead 


This 1909 Christie was the forerunner of 
today’s front-wheel-drive sedans. 
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camshafts, automatic transmis- 
sions, coil suspensions, shock ab- 
sorbers, 4-wheel brakes, super- 
chargers, 4-wheel drive, the stick 
shift, air-cooled engines and more. 
Every one of these “modern” fea- 
tures is at least three-quarters of a 
century old. Some date back even 
further. 

What happened? The restless 
ingenuity of designers far out- 
stripped the state of the art in 
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Overhead camshafts first appeared on the 
1906 Ariel. The Ariel’s engine employed 
four separate liquid-cooled cylinders with 
the cam located directly over the valves. 
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metallurgical and manufacturing 
processes. Then, too, the public 
was no more ready to accept radi- 
cal changes than women would 
have been to venture on the beach 
in a bikini, had they seen one in 
the Sears Roebuck catalog of that 
day. 

Take the V8 engine, for exam- 
ple. At the 1905 London Motor 
Show, Rolls-Royce introduced a V8, 
ready for production. The cylin- 
ders, set at a 45-degree-angle as 
they are today, and mounted on a 
common crankcase, ushered in the 
era of the “square” engine with a 
bore and stroke of equal size. The 
L-head permitted a vertical valve 
layout, short intake ports and ac- 
cessible spark plugs, mounted 
horizontally. Output was 20 horse- 
power at 2,000 rpm. Synchronized 


The origin of the automatic transmission can be traced back to 1895, when Harry Dey 
adapted a new system for propelling street cars to his Electric Phaeton passenger car. 


trembler coils provided the igni- 
tion. A show report described the 
Rolls-Royce design as “most origi- 
nal,” which it was. 

“The impulses and compres- 
sions must necessarily overlap 
each other in a much more regular 
manner than is possible even with 
a 6-cylinder motor, which type has 
been regarded as coming pretty 
close to perfection in this respect,” 
the writer enthused. “Further, an 
absence of noise is had from all 
cylinders because the moving 
parts are very light. The exhaust 
volume per cylinder is small and 
the almost continuous discharge is 
in itself an aid to muffling.” 

So the V8 engine is 77 years old, 
and its whiskers are graying. 

How about the overhead cam- 
shaft, which is featured today on 
most production cars? Some be- 
lieve this idea originated with the 
1921 Duesenberg, 61 years ago. 
Not so. In 1906, the Ariel Auto- 
mobile Co. of Bridgeport, CT, of- 
fered a 30-horsepower, overhead 
camshaft model. The engine fea- 
tured four separate liquid-cooled 
cylinders with the cam directly 
over the valves. There was no pro- 
tective cover, but the photocaption 
explained why. 
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“The entire valve mechanism of 
the Ariel being on the top of the 
motor is very accessible; all of 
which makes for reliability. In two 
minutes, one can inspect every 
piece of mechanism on the motor 
without removing one’s gloves.” 

This technical wonder not only 
used a gear-driven camshaft, it 
also offered interchangeable val- 
ves inclined at a 30-degree angle. 
“No other manufacturer has so far 
come forward with so daring a de- 
sign,” the brochure affirmed. 

The Ariel company long since 
went out of business, but its “ad- 
vanced engine” is now 76 years 
old. Not bad. 

The automatic transmission 
(torque converter) so popular 
today was first tested in November 
of 1895 by Herry E. Dey, president 
of the Dey-Griswold Company of 
New York City. Nearly 87 years 
ago, Dey worked out a “system for 
propelling street cars and wagons” 
which he adapted to his Electric 
Phaeton passenger car. This vehi- 
cle never went into production, but 
a highly ingenious prototype hit 
the streets, and was only defeated 
by “state-of-the-art” shortcom- 
ings. 

The revolving field and arma- 
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Today’s type of automatic transmission made its debut in 
1921 in the Kurtz Automatic, billed by its makers as “Ameri- 
ca’s Most Advanced Motor Car.” 


ture of an electric motor each 
drove a shaft with a piston-type ra- 
dial oil pump. A special battery, 
the Dey High Potential Series, 
supplied current to the motor. As 
the shafts rotated, the pumps 
forced oil along lines to small 
fluid-gear turbines on each rear 
wheel. Here’s what happened: 

“If we come to a gentle grade, 
the motor automatically takes a 
little more current. If the grade 
gets heavier, more current comes. 
On a downgrade, the motor (now 
driven by the oil pumps on the 
over-run) changes to a dynamo 
and puts current back into the bat- 
tery. The steeper the hill the more 
the return, and at the same time 
the generator acts as a brake. This 
is accomplished without once 
changing the handle... .” 

Modern automatic transmis- 
sions don’t use wheel turbines, but 
the basic idea is the same. The 
Dey-Griswold torque converter 
could have worked equally well 
with an internal combustion en- 
gine replacing the battery. As a 
matter of fact, Preston Tucker’s fa- 
mous and highly controversial de- 
sign 53 years later used wheel tur- 
bines for its automatic transmis- 
sion, along with a piston engine. 
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the opposite of today’s. 


Unfortunately, the Tucker was 
killed by manufacturing costs. 

The automatic transmission of 
today (a torque converter coupled 
with a regular gearbox) was not 
seen in this country until 1921 in 
the Kurtz Automatic, dubbed by 
its makers “America’s Most Ad- 
vanced Motor Car.” Changing 
gears required “no more bother 
than the shift of the clutch pedal. 
The Kurtz Automatic has come to 
stay.” 

Had it arrived two decades 
later... 


The Origin of Extended Warran- 
ties 


When polite dinner conversa- 
tion turns to automobiles, the 
guests usually split into two 
groups—the car nuts and those 
who would just as soon ride to 
work in a box, just so they get 
there on time. 

The enthusiast launches out 
with, “Say, what do you think of 
Chrysler’s new 5-year warranty? 
Good idea, huh?” 

His disinterested neighbor re- 
sponds, “Hey, did you catch the 
ball game last night?” 

Neither party suspects that this 


Coil springs were introduced in 1907 on the Brush Runabout. The 
Brush’s springs operated under tension and closed against bumps— 


sales pitch dates back to 1910. At 
that time, the Washington Tour- 
ing Car made in Hyattsville, MD, 
offered an ironclad “Five Year 
Guarantee” to customers. The 
keynote was “low cost of upkeep.” 
A familiar theme? Also in 1910, a 
car called the Only advertised a 
“written free-repair warranty of 
one year,” with no mileage limit. 

Let’s look at some other techni- 
cal “innovations” featured both by 
Detroit and the imports. 

Coil springs up front were intro- 
duced to the American public in 
1934 as a “radical improvement.” 
If that claim were correct, the idea 
would today be nearly half a cen- 
tury old. In fact, it’s 75 years old. 
In 1907, Alanson P. Brush, an auto 
designer responsible for an early 
model Cadillac, produced a $500 
car that caught the public’s fancy. 
The Brush Runabout featured coil 
springs all round. They operated 
under tension and closed again 
bumps—the opposite of what we 
have today. 

The coil springs limited rebound 
and gave a better ride, further im- 
proved by what was probably the 
first shock absorber offered as 
standard equipment in this coun- 
try. Invented by J. N. Truffault in 
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Top: The 1910 Isotta Fraschini featured 
cable-operated brakes in the front, as well as 
rear brakes and a water-cooled transmis- 
sion brake. 

Bottom: When the Duesenberg Tourist went 
on display at the 1921 New York Motor 
Show, it helped revive interest in 4-wheel 
brakes. 


1902, the shock absorber consisted 
of two flat arms, each with a disk 
at one end. The opposite ends were 
pivoted to the chassis and axle. A 
leather washer was clamped be- 
tween the disks by a bolt that 
could be tightened to vary the de- 
gree of damping. 

Brush went further. He not only 
balanced the crankshaft of his 
single cylinder engine, but used a 
weighted countershaft rotating in 
the opposite direction to “remove 
all vibration due to reciprocating 
weight, and in addition most of the 
torque vibration.” The 7-horse- 
power engine turned a silky- 
smooth 2,200 rpm, an exceptional 
speed for that time. Some 3,000 
Brush Runabouts were sold, em- 
bodying an idea that was three 
generations ahead of the “silent 
shaft” engine in the Japanese- 
built Colt. 

Another feature taken for 
granted in present-day cars is the 
combination of 4-wheel brakes 
with disks up front. Over here, the 
popular belief is that 4-wheel 
brakes appeared after World War 
II. But in fact, they go back to the 
beginning of the century. The fun- 
damentals of today’s hydraulic 
brake systems were devised in 
1908 by an engineer, E. W. 
Weight, who coupled the brake 
pedal to a cylinder, forcing liquid 
through flexible pipes to pistons 
located in the brake drums. Rol- 
land-Pilain, the French auto- 
maker, adopted this system in 
1911, but ran into manufacturing 
problems. 

Mechanical 4-wheel brakes pre- 
dated hydraulics by nearly a de- 
cade. Mercedes offered them as an 
option in 1903. A year later, a 


French engineer, P. L. Renouf, 
produced cable-operated brakes 
similar to those on bicycles. Re- 
nouf got the idea from the British 
patent obtained by E. L. Bowden 
in 1896, which used the relative 
movements of a cable and its flexi- 
ble casing. This was a simpler, 
more reliable method than the 
shafts, cams and universal joints 
devised by Henri Perrot to com- 
pensate for the turning motion of 
the front wheels. 

The 1910 Isotta Fraschini, an 
Italian car, offered cable-operated, 
front-wheel brakes in addition to 
the rear brakes and a water-cooled 
transmission brake. All three sets 
were operated individually, which 
kept the driver plenty busy. The 
massive Isotta, with its $9,000 
price tag for the bare chassis, pro- 
jected a mildly offensive luxury 
image that limited sales. 

By 1914, 4-wheel brakes were 
off the market, due to problems in 
compensating front and rear ac- 
tion and the usual manufacturing 
headaches of the time. Some even 
thought the brakes were “danger- 
ous!” 

Finally, at the 1921 New York 
Motor Show, the sensational 
Duesenberg Tourist model revived 
hydraulic 4-wheel brakes as stan- 
dard equipment. Augie Duesen- 
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berg used the tested Weight prin- 
ciple to plant the seed in the motor 
industry. So, while production 
started 61 years ago, the basic de- 
sign goes back much further. 

What about disk brakes? They, 
too, are octogenarians! In 1902, 
Frederick Lanchester, designer of 
the famous British car bearing his 
name, evolved a practical idea 
that has hardly changed since. 
Friction pads clamped a rotating 
disk on either side, using a hy- 
draulically operated caliper. This 
system was universally adopted 
for aircraft in World War II. De- 
troit, however, ignored it for de- 
cades. 

The diminutive 1949 Crosley 
was the first production car to use 
a swing caliper disk brake up 
front, but its brief lifespan had lit- 
tle impact on the auto industry. 
Chrysler’s 1950 effort, a system of 
twin disks forced apart into con- 
tact with the interior of a brake 
drum, also bombed. 

The success of race cars was 
what finally convinced auto mak- 
ers worldwide to adopt disk 
brakes. By 1953, all of Jaguar’s 
factory entries had disk brakes. 
They scored notable victories, in- 
cluding the Le Mans 24-hour clas- 
sic. Five years later, drum brakes 
were dead in racing, and European 
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manufacturers began featuring 
front disks on production cars. De- 
troit, however, except for the Cor- 
vette, showed little interest. After 
all, what did a family sedan want 
with racing equipment? 


The Return of Superchargers 


The supercharger, now common 
on passenger cars of many nations, 
is another design idea that was 
ahead of its time. Basically, there 
are three types of forced-induction 
systems, each with its own advan- 
tages and weaknesses. The oldest 
concept is the positive displace- 
ment or Roots blower; next comes 
the centrifugal or vane type. Both 
are engine-driven. In the third and 
newest, the turbocharger, exhaust 
gases are recycled through an im- 
peller that sends pressurized air 
and fuel into the combustion 
chamber. 

The Roots blower dates back to 
1859, when Martin Jones devised 
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a means of ventilating coal mines 
with air pressurized by two inter- 
meshing rotors shaped like a fig- 
ure 8. The idea was a natural for 
the internal combustion engine. In 
1924, Mercedes offered a front- 
mounted Roots supercharger on 
its Model 17/70/100. It worked 
fine, but the Germans were far be- 
hind the American Chadwick 
Great Six, built in Pottsdown, PA. 
This car, No. 4 in the Vanderbilt 
Cup on Long Island, cut the com- 
petition off at the knees during 
practice. Using a 3-stage cen- 
trifugal blower, it topped 107 mph 
on the road. And that was 74 years 
ago. 

The turbocharger, today an op- 
tion on the Mustang and on 
Swedish and German cars, went 
racing at Indy in 1966, when a tur- 
bocharged Offenhauser “Special” 
made the starting grid. But for a 
crash, No. 39 would certainly have 
finished in the money. 

The future probably belongs to 


Top: With its 3-stage centrifugal supercharger, the 
1908 American Chadwick Great Six was capable of top- 
ping 107 mph. 

Bottom: The 1908 Badger’s 4-wheel drive enabled it to 
negotiate “over the roughest terrain and through deep 


turbochargers, which combine two 
vital advantages—30 percent 
more power and reduced fuel con- 
sumption. That’s because they use 
the heat energy that normally 
goes to waste out of the exhaust. 

Four-wheel drive is another au- 
tomotive breakthrough consid- 
ered fairly new. Its origin, how- 
ever, is surprisingly ancient. 
Popularized by Jeep, 4-wheel 
drive is now available in a variety 
of trucks and “go anywhere” vehi- 
cles of American and European 
origin. The idea, however, reaches 
back to 1908, when the Badger, a 
handsome and costly ($4,500) au- 
tomobile, appeared on the market. 
Built by the Four Wheel Drive Au- 
tomobile Company of Clintonville, 
WI, the Badger could bulldoze its 
way “over the roughest terrain 
and through deep snow.” Its desig- 
ners, Otto Zachow and William 
Besserdich, did a pretty good job 
for that era, but the car sold only in 
limited numbers. Still, it’s one 
more feature that can claim a life- 
span of 75 years. 

How old is the 4-speed manual 
transmission (the “stick shift” in 
automotive jargon)? Would you 
believe 80 years old? Ridiculed by 
Cadillac, which for decades did not 
even offer a manual transmission, 
4- and 5-speed gearboxes have 
suddenly become the “in” thing. 
They are considered a real plus in 
saving gas and controlling the car. 

The stick shift made its debut 80 
years ago, when Mercedes im- 
ported into the United States a 4- 
cylinder, 60-horsepower sports 
model that featured a 4-speed, 
close-ratio gearbox as standard 
equipment. Shift action was des- 
cribed by the manufacturers as 
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The Sales Edge 


Elite Series 


Classic Series 


LSI specializes in automotive system that’s right for you. 
outdoor lighting systems that You'll get straight answers 
combine function with elegant about our wide selection 
design... giving you the of designs, featuring the 
‘sales edge’. Whether latest technology in 
you’re installing new energy efficient and 
lights or retrofitting low maintenance. 
an outdated system, LSI’s It’s the kind of service our 
lighting experts will evaluate customers have learned to 
and recommend a lighting appreciate. ..and to rely on. 


For more information, call (513) 793-3200 or 
write for a full-color brochure describing 
our energy-saving systems. 


4201 Malsbary « P.O. Box 42419 © Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
(513) 793-3200 


For more information circle # 10. 
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Franklin 


The 1902 Franklin was one of the first air- 
cooled autos. In addition, it featured a 
transverse-mounted engine. 


“akin to a good knife slicing 
through the best butter!” Not bad 
at a time when the term “syn- 
chromesh” didn’t even exist. 

It would be unfitting to end this 
nostalgic journey into automotive 
technology without mentioning 
air cooling. The popular belief is 
that the first air-cooled car seen in 
this country was the imported 
1952 Volkswagen. Far from it. At 
least adozen automobiles with air- 
cooled engines were manufactured 
and sold in the U.S. between 1902 
and 1934. Included were the Knox, 
Richmond, Orient, Watrous, Ma- 
honing, Holmes and Spacke, now 
only dim memories even for dedi- 
cated antique car buffs. 

The most enduring of the early 
air-cooled autos was the Franklin, 
born in 1902. It featured a 4-cylin- 
der, overhead valve, transverse- 
mounted engine. The Franklin 
reached its apotheosis in 1933 
with a superb, 12-cylinder, 398- 
cubic-inch engine. Its centrifugal 
supercharger produced 150 horse- 
power at 3,100 rpm. 

Although all of these cars, in- 
cluding the Franklin, eventually 
faded from the scene, the renewed 
popularity of many of these early 
design features is a lasting tribute 
to automotive engineering. The 
philosopher who wrote, “The more 
things change, the more they re- 
main the same,” must surely have 
been thinking of the automobile. A& 
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Joe Girard 


The Importance of Attitude 


n these days of slumping car 

sales, selling cars and trucks 

can be tough. In fact, in to- 
day’s buyers’ market, selling takes 
every ounce of salesmanship one 
can muster. It’s a time, I’ve found, 
to reevaluate your attitude and 
outlook—not only in regard to sell- 
ing, but in your relationships with 
others and life in general. 

During discouraging times, at- 
titudes and outlooks can often be 
bent out of shape when things 
aren’t going the way you'd like. In 
such times, meeting sales quotas 
can seem as insurmountable as 
climbing Mount Everest. 

Right now, in these troublesome 
economic times, what is your at- 
titude? Is it positive, cheerful and 
optimistic? Or is it negative, de- 
featist and pessimistic? 

Put on your consumer hat. Say 
you need a new set of wheels. Sure, 
you're going to shop around for the 
best deal. And like everyone else, 
you'll grit your teeth at interest 
rates and bite the bullet. That’s ex- 
pected from today’s car buyer. 

Now, let’s say that you narrow 
your selection as to make and 
model, options and price. Two dif- 
ferent salespeople offer you com- 
parable deals. 

Would you be more inclined to 
buy from the guy who’s just selling 
you a car and some horsepower, or 
from the guy whos’ warm, 
friendly, helpful and considerate? 
You’ve already answered. You'll 


take the latter, of course, because 
that person sold you his attitude as 
well as his vehicle. 

Like most everything in life, 
there are recognizable opposites in 
attitudes: positive and negative, 
constructive and _ destructive, 
cheerful and despairing. In sport, 
it’s heart vs. choke. In music, it’s 
upbeat vs. downbeat. The secret is 
to turn a discouraged attitude (if 
that’s what you have these days) 
into an encouraged attitude. 

Even though today’s market is 
tough, you’re not up against the 
ropes. Stop wiping your feet on 
yourself, and start thinking of 
yourself as No. 1. As the song goes, 
it’s time to “accentuate the posi- 
tive, eliminate the negative.” 

Attitudes can be changed. Have 
faith in yourself. Regard yourself 
as the best. Start liking yourself. 
You'll be amazed how soon others 
will share the same attitude—and 
that, in turn, will be reflected in 
car sales. Believe me, it works. 
Norman Vincent Peale didn’t call 
me the No. 1 positive thinker for 
nothing. 

Hand in hand with attitude is 
outlook. You’ll never sell yourself 
to anybody if you're a walking ex- 
ample of gloom and doom. How 
you look at life is how you look to 
others. So one of the first steps in 
selling yourself to others is de- 
veloping the right outlook. 

Some years ago I gave my young 
son a telescope for his birthday. He 


called it his spyglass, and with it 
he learned a great truth. He once 
complained to me, “Dad, I can see 
better without it; everything’s too 
small.” Of course, he was looking 
through the wrong end. He wasn’t 
getting the big picture at all. He 
had the narrow outlook through 
the telescope. Turning it around 
solved his problem. 


The secret he learned is one we 
all need to remember. Sometimes 
to see things in perspective, we 
must turn the viewing instru- 
ment—ourselves—around. Ask 
yourself, when you look at things, 
do you see the whole picture or 
only part? Do you examine both 
sides of a question? Are you objec- 
tive or judgmental? Do you keep 
an open mind? Do prejudices 
throw your picture out of focus? 


Outlook means exactly what it 
says: looking outward, not inward. 
You are your own telescope in life. 
If your perceptions are narrow, bi- 
goted, colored and out of focus, 
look again. 


Take that 180-degree turn. 
Don’t despair over today’s 
economic situation. Discover new 
benefits in your vehicles that you 
haven’t emphasized before. Pledge 
yourself to see a prospect’s auto- 
motive needs in a new light, and 
then set out to fulfill them. 

Now, more than ever, you need 
to reexamine your attitudes and 


outlook. ZE 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Joe Girard, named the World’s Greatest Salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Re- 
cords. All questions or comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Selling Yourself, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., 


McLean, VA 22102. 
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illiam Orville Bank- 
ston serves up a list of 
friends from his Texas 
past. The names sizzle like cold 
water droplets on a hot frying pan. 

“Yep, they’re all my ol’ friends,” 
says the wealthy Datsun/Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer from _ Dallas. 
Henry Ford (“he personally helped 


me get my _ Lincoln-Mercury 
franchise 10 years ago”); Eddie 
Chiles, owner of the Texas Rang- 
ers; both Hunt brothers, Ray and 
Nelson; Clint Murchison, owner of 
the Dallas Cowboys—the list goes 
on. “I’m a good friend of the whole 
Cowboys organization,” Bankston 
says. “Clint and I tried to get in the 


pay-TV business in San Francisco 
not long ago but that didn’t go so 
good.” 

At 69, Bankston is probably 
Texas’ most legendary automobile 
dealer. This year, Bankston’s 
status as a businessman and com- 
munity leader was recognized by 
Sports Illustrated, which, along 
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with the Association of Import Au- 
tomobile Dealers of America, pre- 
sented him with its Dealer of Dis- 
tinction Award. Bankston was one 
of only 32 auto dealers nationwide 
to receive the award. It is a prize, 
he immodestly maintains, that 
has been added to a “bundle” of 
others, including the Benjamin 
Franklin Quality Dealer Award 
(now called the Time Magazine 
Quality Dealer Award). In 1960, 
when Bankston received the 
award, he was the first dealer to be 
so honored. 

Bankston is a top-notch dealer 
with business interests as diverse 
as the state is wide. He presently 
owns and operates W. O. Bankston 
Lincoln-Mercury/Saab and the 
New Datsun Co. in _ Dallas, 
Bankston Datsun in Irving, TX, 
and Bankston Datsun in Metairie, 
LA, near New Orleans. In addi- 
tion, W. O. owns Bankston Indus- 
trial Life Truck Co. and shares an 
interest in Bankston-Freeman 
Winnebago Inc. Oil wells and real 
estate are among his other busi- 
ness involvements. To say the 
least, W. O. Bankston is a name 
that carries some weight. 

“‘T've never met a man who 
knows more people on a close basis 
and who carries more respect 
among kings and paupers than 
W. O.,” says Charles Tupper Jr., 
former executive vice-president of 
the New Car Dealers Association 
of Metropolitan Dallas, where 
Bankston has served as president 
and board member. “He’s been a 
tremendous force in the civic com- 
munity, especially in law enforce- 
ment circles. Over the years, he’s 
taken an interest in ex-offenders, 
giving them money and advice to 
get them on the road again,” Tup- 
per adds. 

Bankston has also come to the 
aid of alcoholics in need of re- 


: 


W.O. Bankston’s influence extends far beyond the boundaries of the auto industry. Long ac- 
tive in civic affairs, Bankston has helped many alchoholics and criminal offenders down the 
road to rehabilitation. 


habilitation. Once an alcoholic 
himself, Bankston celebrated his 
18th year of sobriety on May 21. 

“lve known W. O. for 30 years,” 
says his friend Clint Murchison. 
“W. O. is a great storyteller. He 
knew Mickey Mantle and Babe 
Ruth, and his friendliness makes 
him a natural-born salesman,” he 
adds. 

An important part of Bankston’s 
“salesmanship” involves helping 
out his friends. An avid sports fan, 
W. O. has come through gratis for 
many a football player or coach 
when they needed transportation. 
And Dallas’ law enforcement cir- 
cles haven’t suffered, either. “I re- 
cently needed to get officers to 
Louisiana in a hurry. W. O. flew 
them over in his private plane,” re- 
calls Don Byrd, sheriff of Dallas 
County. “If you’re W. O.’s friend, 


he’s a sincere friend back—not just 
a sunshine friend,” he says. 

Bankston attributes his success 
at the four dealerships he cur- 
rently owns and the dozen others 
he’s managed over the years to 
three main factors: “hard work, 
being fair with my customers and 
being faithful and generous to my 
employees.” 

One of those employees is Eddie 
Stone. Stone has managed 
Bankston Lincoln-Mercury in 
Dallas for the past decade, and has 
handled all of W. O.’s business in- 
terests for 27 years. 

Stone claims it is grit and luck 
that have made W. O. such a 
legend. Grit: like when Bankston 
was in his early ’20s and living in 
the Adolphus Hotel. A crowd had 
gathered in the lobby following a 
Texas-Oklahoma football game. 
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Bankston’s primary dealership is W.O. Bankston Lincoln-Mercury/Saab in Dallas. In ad- 
dition, he owns Datsun dealerships in Dallas and Irving, TX, and in Metairie, LA. 


Anxious to reach his quarters, 
Bankston released a white horse 
from a trailer he’d parked outdoors 
(it was enroute to the family farm) 
and steered it straight through the 
crowd to the elevators. 

Or luck: like the fact that 
Bankston sold his very first car to 
none other than Thomas Clark, 
who went on to become a Supreme 
Court Justice of the United States 
under Lyndon Johnson and a 
“good friend.” Clark purchased the 
1933 Chevrolet at 6 o'clock one 
morning with four $100 dollar 
bills, Bankston reminisces. “That 
was a lot of money back then.” 

W. O. Bankston’s life story runs 
like something out of a movie. 
Born in Winters, TX, in 1913, 
Bankston left school after sixth 
grade and later became a licensed 
embalmer. Bored by his profes- 
sion, Bankston hopped a freight 
train for Dallas in 1932 with noth- 
ing but $2 in his shoe. According to 
Eddie Stone, Bankston was ac- 
costed by one Sheriff Bill Decker, 
who threatened to send the young 
traveler to a hobo camp. But after 
hearing Bankston’s plea that he 
had come to Dallas to become a car 
salesman, Decker took the young 
man home for the night. Bankston 
had won his heart. The two re- 
mained friends until Decker’s 
death 12 years ago. 

Bankston started his automo- 


tive career as a used-car salesman. 
In those days, salesmen arrived at 
work at 5 a.m. They would start 
the cars, check the batteries, wipe 
all the windows and then go to the 
neighborhood barbershop for a 
bath. After three years as a sales- 
man and sales manager, Bankston 
opened a used-car dealership. 

In 1941, just a few months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor day, Bankston 
purchased a Ford dealership. 
Though business was slow at first, 
used-car sales began to bbom when 
servicemen returned from the 
war. In 1945, Bankston decided to 
build a dealership in downtown 
Dallas. He soon became one of Dal- 
las’ top Ford dealers. The prop- 
erty—295,000 square feet—cost 
Bankston $10,000. Later, he sold 
it for $2.25 million. It now leases 
at $125 per square foot. 

In his long and colorful career as 
a dealer, Bankston has owned and 
operated many new-car franch- 
ises, including an Oldsmobile 
dealership. In 1954, he even spent 
a year running the state dis- 
tributorship for Packard. In that 
short time, Bankston boosted the 
number of Packard dealerships in 
Texas from 13 to 131. Since 1970, 
Bankston has been a Lincoln-Mer- 
cury dealer. 

Bankston’s civic and social ac- 
tivities keep him equally busy. 
Currently a commissioner on the 


Texas Water Control Board, 
Bankston was also a charter mem- 
ber of the Texas Motor Vehicle 
Commission. He has served on the 
National Legislative Committee 
representing Ford’s Lincoln-Mer- 
cury Division and has appeared 
before many state and federal 
agencies and committees. A 
former chairman of the Texas 
Law Enforcement Foundation, 
Bankston has helped many in- 
mates make the difficult transi- 
tion to civilian life. 

He is the father of three chil- 
dren: Janace Lagow, Martha 
Gardner and James, who is vice- 
president of W. O. Bankston 
Lincoln-Mercury/Saab. James 
Bankston expects to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. 

W. O. Bankston is not shy when 
it comes to delivering advice for 
young dealers at this critical time 
for the industry. “If I were a young 
man, I'd stay in the car business. 
People have to have transporta- 
tion. In places like Texas, where 
there is limited public transporta- 
tion, people will always need cars. 
You put ’em to walkin’ and they'll 
be the maddest bunch you’ll see 
anywhere.” 

He adds: “Git your dealer- 
ships on freeways and major 
thoroughfares. Treat your cus- 
tomer well. And make sure to keep 
your name in the public eye. It 
hep’s in sellin’.” 

What does the future hold for 
W. O.? The tireless dealer claims 
he won't retire. “I’ll work every 
day for as long as I can get up in 
the morning.” 

As for continuing to help people, 
Bankston says, “That isn’t goin’ to 
stop. My philosophy is, you take 
somethin’ away from the commu- 
nity, you got to give somethin’ 
back.” 

W. O. Bankston keeps on giving. 
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Leasing And Daily Rentals 


he population of the United States is 220 

million or more, and the car population 

surely exceeds 100 million. Automobile dis- 
tribution has changed somewhat over the years, but 
essentially the products of Detroit, Japan or Europe 
are still sold to the user by a new-car dealer. If you re- 
gard automobile usage as another type of “owner- 
ship,” then we now have two other methods of dis- 
tributing cars—leasing and daily rentals. 

Usage is what we are really talking about. Cars are 
bought to be used, leased to be used and rented to be 
used. A lessee concludes there is an economic advan- 
tage to leasing as opposed to ownership. The renter 
usually rents as a matter of convenience, but there 
are examples in which renting may be an economic 
decision. This may become even more significant as 
the population ages and moves from the suburbs into 
urban areas. 

In fact, this trend may be an important plus for the 
daily rental companies if older citizens turn to rental 
units for weekend trips. That’s a time when tradi- 
tional demand for rentals drops. It may be that 
weekend leisure rental will not take up all the slack, 
but it could be considerably more important than it is 
today. Of course, management being what it is, any 
trend toward increased demand would probably be 
curtailed by higher rates. 

One suspects there will be increased marketing ac- 
tivity by lessors. There are already many auto deal- 
ers in the business of leasing cars and undoubtedly 
more will enter. One cannot help being curious: is it 
possible for a local service to effectively compete with 
a larger, but distant, company? 

Of course, we are leading into something we have 
said before: as leasing and rentals grow, so will the 
wholesale auctions. I do not necessarily mean in size 
and volume, but rather in number. Of course, those in 
the business are inclined to feel the field is already a 
bit crowded. This is a natural reaction of anyone ina 
“have” status. 

The auction industry is a relative newcomer in the 
automobile industry and its growth has been rapid. 
Even today, auctions lack the cohesiveness of other 
industry groups. Auctions are not even as well- 
organized as the independent automobile dealers, 
and don’t begin to approach NADA. Of course, the 


number of auctions is a factor, but size shouldn’t limit 
the pursuit of common interests. 

The Manheim Group currently controls approxi- 
mately 13 auctions. In most cases, they acquired 
existing auctions. The British have two and make no 
attempt to hide their intention of buying more. 
Again, they acquired their facilities rather than cre- 
ating new ones. Some other auctions, such as the 
Brashers, are also quietly adding to their stable. 

Suppose one day someone decides to go the other 
route—to expand by creating new facilities rather 
than acquiring existing ones. Oh, I know new auc- 
tions spring up all the time. But most of them die be- 
fore very long because they are rarely carefully 
planned. 

Just recently, I chatted with a successful operator 
who observed that the wholesale auction is not that 
complex a business. He sees more franchising activ- 
ity in the near future. Though he gave no estimate as 
to the number of additional auctions the country 
might absorb, others with an eye to the future 
suggest the number could easily double. When I was 
young, I think there were eight baseball teams in 
each major league, and professional football was an 
oddity. I wonder what Connie Mack would think of 
the “big leagues” of today? That may be an example of 
what the future holds in store for auctions. 

While I have never run an auto auction, I do man- 
age a fairly sophisticated business, and I am aware 
that some business principles are universal in na- 
ture. I spent a few hours with an auction manager 
who is anxiously awaiting his new computer. He has 
already purchased “proven” software, so he antici- 
pates going on-line quite soon after installation. 

Though computers are a must for today’s busines- 
ses, there is often a difficult adjustment period follow- 
ing installation. A piece of paper may be misplaced, 
but it is seldom lost forever. That’s not the case with 
material entered into a computer. Sometimes one 
would be fortunate if it were only lost. How often is it 
converted into an entirely different animal? New 
data-processing (DP) installations may be more ap- 
propriately called DF, for Dr. Frankenstein. 

Before I close: Melvin Reed is doing well after un- 
dergoing bypass heart surgey. The procedure must be 
a good one. fo) 


Auction Block is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Auction Block, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Dealer Inventories 


ew-truck stocks are the 
lowest they have been in 
years. Each month this 


year, inventories have been lower 
than in the same period in 1981. In 
July, for example, truck stocks were 
18 percent below last year’s levels. 


“Dealers are now 
stocking 40 to 60 
percent fewer trucks.” 


Today’s low stock levels reflect 
the efforts of dealers to reduce 
new-vehicle inventory in response 
to high interest rates. In addition, 
a given number of trucks repre- 
sents a greater “days supply” dur- 
ing times of slow sales. Many deal- 
ers now have 40 to 60 percent 
fewer new trucks in stock than 
they had in 1978. 

Incidentally, those dealers cut- 
ting truck inventories generally 
have not cut parts inventories. This 
reflects the increased importance of 
parts sales in the profitability of 
many dealerships. 

Not all dealers have had to cut 
back on new units; some have al- 
ways carried lean inventories. But 
those that had large stocks in the 
sales heyday of 1978-79 have now 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by David Paxson, director of NADA’s American Truck Dealers Division. All comments or ques- 


been forced to also trim inven- 
tories or face crippling high 
floorplan costs. 

There were good reasons for 
stocking a lot a new trucks during 
1978-79. Floorplan rates were lower, 
and a large stock selection could 
give a dealer a competitive advan- 
tage. Also, many dealers had to 
compete with factory stores, which 
often had a wide range of trucks in 
stock. Production was close to ca- 
pacity, output was being snapped 
up and, in some cases, there were 
order backlogs. In such a market, 
large inventories can be important 
to dealers’ sales. 

Of course, much different condi- 
tions exist now. Floorplan costs 
now outweigh the advantages of 
large stocks. Selection and quick 
availability are just not as impor- 
tant in today’s market. There are 
fewer factory stores offering com- 
petition, and truck production is 
well below capacity, so there are 
no backlogs or order delays. 

With conditions as they are, it is 
no surprise that dealers have 
moved to significantly lower new 
truck inventories. The question is 
whether this is a permanent 
change. Interest rates may come 
down, but as long as production re- 
mains well below capacity, the in- 
centive to hold greater inventories 


will be small. Most industry obser- 
vers forecast that production will 
be below capacity for at least the 
next two to three years. 

In talking with dealers about 
their specific inventory plans, 
most say thay will continue to hold 


“The question is 
whether this is a 
permanent change.” 


down the number of new units 
they stock. One dealer claims that 
he “will never go back to my in- 
flated 1979 inventory levels, no 
matter what occurs.” Others think 
they may gradually increase 
stocks if interest rates decline, but 
as one dealer said, “The prime will 
have to be 10 percent before I even 
consider increasing my inven- 
tory.” It seems that even cautious 
restocking may not take place for 
awhile. 

Continued high interest rates 
and low production levels mean 
that dealers will continue to hold 
as low an inventory as possible. It 
is likely that the trend is perma- 
nent, and that we may never again 
see dealers following the inven- 
tory policies of the 1979-80 era. AE 


tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Truck Focus, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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California, a Bosch fuel injection 
system is used; in Canada and the 
49 states, a single point Bendix is 
standard. 

The standard transmission is a 
4-speed manual, with fourth gear 
a 0.90:1 ratio overdrive. Options 
include a 5-speed manual—the 
fifth gear is a 0.73:1 overdrive— 
and a 3-speed automatic. 

The Alliance has a 97.2-inch 
wheelbase and an overall length of 
163.8 inches. Curb weight is 1,980 
pounds. 

Steering is a manual rack-and- 
pinion; power steering is an op- 
tion. 

Among other AMC cars, the 
Spirit will be sold as a 2-door 
liftback and the Concord as a 4- 
door sedan and wagon. 

A 258-cubic-inch, 6-cylinder en- 
gine becomes standard on AMC 
mid-size cars, and the compression 
ratio is increased to 9.2:1 in 1983. 

The Eagle will be sold as a 2- 
door liftback and as a 4-door sedan 
and wagon. The Jeep CJ5, CJ7 and 
Wagoneer will also be continued 
in 1983. 


The General Motors’ Lineup 


At GM, the biggest excitement 
doesn’t happen until after the New 
Year, when the convertible ver- 
sions of the J cars are introduced. 

Until then, the fall represents a 
time of refinement and adjust- 
ment, the likes of which no one at 
General Motors has seen since the 
Arab oil embargo in the fall of 
1973. 

In 1983, the 4.4-liter V8 engine 
has been dropped at Chevrolet and 
replaced in the Caprice Classic 
station wagons by the 5.0-liter V8. 
The larger V8 is standard in the 
wagons and optional in the Monte 
Carlo. A 4-speed automatic trans- 
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mission is added to the Camaro 
and Cavalier, and will also be 
available later in the model year 
in the diesel version of the Celebrity. 


SAVE MONEY! 
With Products from ESP 


‘Ss 


Chevrolet Celebrity 


The 2.8-liter, high-output V6 
engine is now available on all Ci- 
tations; formerly it was limited to 
just the X-11 model. 


NOW NEW FROM ESP 
STT-A Automatic Thermostat Setback Control 


This system consists of the STT-A Control with seven-day timeclock and 
built-in thermostat, a relay for each existing thermostat and remote zone 


thermostats where needed. 


Simply pre-program the timer to reduce air conditioning or heating during 
the non-work hours of your business. Take the human error out of heating 


and air conditioning! 


STT-A will pay for itself in less than 6 months and works especially well with 


our recirculating fans. 


For more facts and purchasing information call the ESP TOLL FREE 


number listed below. 


Save Up to 40% of Heating Fuel Costs 


SF Pe be 


System! 


The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


800-548-7199 


IN MONTANA @ 406-252-0480 
esa ebeehaate atiehe ted tieeratrar sinha 


WRITE: 
ENERGY SAVINGS PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 311 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 


For more information circle # 6. 
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Chevrolet Camaro 


The Impala and Caprice Classic 
Coupe 2-door station wagons have 
been eliminated, leaving only 4- 
door sedans and 4-door wagons in 
the larger vehicles. The Celebrity 
will be available with a 4.3-liter 
V6 diesel, and later in the year a 4- 
speed automatic transmission will 
be offered for use with the diesel 
powerplants. 

Other than some new colors, the 
Camaro remains the same. A 5- 
speed manual transmission is 
standard on the Z28 and the Ber- 
linetta. 

The Cavalier will be available 
in seven models, in two trim 
levels. Several items—such as a 
defogger and a digital clock—be- 
come options. This is part of an 
overall effort at GM to make the J 
cars more price-competitive. 

The Citation gets a new instru- 
ment panel and a new low-back 
front bench seat in ’83. The Monte 
Carlo’s grille has been redesigned, 
and there are new colors inside 
and out. And the Chevette gets a 
sport option. 

The restyled Corvette won’t be 
out until the middle of the 1983 
model year. 

Pontiac is dropping the al- 
phabetical designations for its 
cars; they now become the 1000, 
2000 and 6000. The Pontiac 1000 
gets a new black grille treatment 
for more of an international look. 

Changes on the Phoenix include 
a new grille, a new gauge cluster 
and a base model bench seat. 

The high-styled Firebird con- 
tinues in three models. A 5-speed 
manual transmission has been 
added to the 2.5-liter, electronic 
fuel-injected engine. Two new 
Trans Am packages are also of- 
fered in 1983. 

On the Bonneville and Grand 
Prix, a5.0-liter V8 engine replaces 
the 4.1-liter V6 as an optional 
powerplant. 
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The 6000 continues in two 
levels—the base and SE series— 
with both offered as 2-door coupes 
and 4-door sedans. 

Later in the model year, Pontiac 
plans a revamped version of the 


6000—the Pontiac 6000 STE. 
Available in a 4-door version only, 
the Pontiac 6000 STE will be 
aimed at the “touring car” buyer. 

The news at Buick is twofold: 
the addition of a station wagon to 
the Skyhawk line, and the intro- 
duction of “T type” models almost 
across the line. 

Buick calls the Ts “five exciting 
import-fighting cars featuring ba- 
lanced performance.” Each of the 
cars will be sold with a specific, de- 
signated engine, wheels and 
transmission, as well as certain 
paint and trim combinations. 

Generally the Ts will have the 
largest engine in any given 
Buick—from the Skyhawk up 
through the Regal—as well as the 
highest drive ratio gearing avail- 
able. The suspension will be stif- 
fer, but not sporty. 

For 1983, Buick will have Cus- 
tom and Limited models, in sedan 
and coupe, available in the 
Skyhawk, Skylark, Century and 
LeSabre. 

The Estate Wagon will be avail- 
able in the Regal, LeSabre and 
Electra lines. The Riviera will be 
sold as a coupe, T type and as a con- 
vertible. 

Oldsmobile for 1983 adds a sta- 
tion wagon to its Firenza models. 
The new standard engine for the 
1983 Firenzas is a 2.0-liter four cy- 
linder. An automatic transaxle or 
a manual 5-speed is optional. 

The Omega gets a new look to its 
front end, as well as a new instru- 


ment panel. The Cutlass Ciera is 
available as a coupe or a sedan in 
an LS or Brougham series. Rear- 
end panels and a different tail- 
light treatment are the only 
changes on these A-body cars. 

The Cutless Supreme is avail- 
able in a 2-door coupe and 4-door 
sedan, as well as a 4-door station 
wagon. The Delta 88 and Olds- 
mobile 98 series are continued into 
83 with minor exterior changes. 

The ’83 Cadillac Cimarron hasa 
new 2.0-liter, 4-cylinder engine as 
well as a 5-speed manual trans- 
axle as equipment. 

The 4.1-liter V8 is standard on 
all Cadillacs in 1983 except for the 
Cimarron and limousines. Output 
of that engine has been increased 
from 125 to 135 horsepower. 

The Cadillac DeVilles and 
Fleetwoods have new front ends 
for 1983, and an increased assort- 
ment of options across the line. 

The Eldorado and Seville are es- 
sentially carried over for 1983, 
with modest exterior changes. 


Volkswagen’s Offerings 


The primary new product from 
Volkswagen this fall is the GTI 
Rabbit. It features a spruced-up 
engine and a racier suspension. 
Other Rabbits and Jetta models 
get upgraded suspensions and new 
seats. The pickup and convertible 
are continued. 

While the changes on the 
domestic-car front are far from 
dramatic, the lineups at each of 
the automakers look solid. Visi- 
tors to dealers’ showrooms this 
fall, especially those who have 
been out of the market for some 
time, are sure to be impressed. A® 
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CALENDAR 
CALENDAR 
CALENDAR 
CALENDAR 


October 


4 to 6. International Congress 
on Transportation Electronics, 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, Dearborn, 
MI 

10 to 13. Automotive Parts Re- 
builders Association Convention, 
Atlanta Civic Center, Atlanta, GA 

10 to 14. New York State Auto- 
mobile Dealers Convention, Prin- 
cess Towers, Freeport, Grand 
Bahama Island 

13 to 16. Florida Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, 
Marriott’s Marco Beach Hotel, 
Marco Island, FL 

15 to 24. Pacific International 
Automotive Exposition, Santa 
Clara County Fairgrounds, San 
Jose, CA 

17 to 20. American Trucking As- 
sociation Convention, Hotel Bona- 
venture, Los Angeles, CA 

18 to 21. National Safety Coun- 
cil Congress and Exposition, Pick- 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IL 

26 to Nov. 1. New Jersey Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association Con- 
vention, Cerromar Beach Hotel, 
Dorado, Puerto Rico 

28. Highway Users Federation 
Annual Meeting, Detroit Athletic 
Club, Detroit, MI 


November 


2to 4. Automotive Parts and Ac- 
cessories Association Show, 
McCormick Place, Chicago, IL 

3 to 14. Annual Recreation Ve- 
hicle and Manufactured Housing 
Show, Dodger Stadium, Los 
Angeles, CA 

7 to 10. National Automotive 
Conference, Daytona Beach Hotel, 
Daytona Beach, FL 

10 to 14. International Auto 
Show, Kingdome, Seattle, WA 

17 to 19. Specialty Equipment 
Market Associations Annual 
Show, Las Vegas Convention Cen- 
ter, Las Vegas, NV 

18 to 21. Hawaii Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, 
Kona Surf, Keahou, Kona, HI 4 


//enterprise 
system 


National Auto 

Auction Association 

member auctions 

handle over 3,000,000 ears and 
trucks a year. They help you 
buy and sell profitably. They 
help you balance inventories. 
Auction members provide 
multiple services, too, like 
transporting cars, washing, cleaning, and repairing 
them. And, our auctions help establish real market 
values for automobiles across the nation. This is free 
enterprise at work. It is private enterprise at its best. 
Both buyers and sellers at our auctions profit through 
regular visits...where ethical standards and practices by 
our members are unexcelled. 

Isn’t it great to Know an Association like NAAA is 
working for you? Where else, but in America? 


al Work... 


visit a nearby 


NAAA 


member auction 


For additional information and name of your nearest 
member auctions, phone or write: 
Bernard Hart, Executive Secretary 


9701 RUSSELL DRIVE 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA (402)464.2170 


For more information circle # 12. 


Detroit 
__Update 


Stempel Takes Chevy’s Helm 


In this new column by Detroit- 
based automotive writer Doug Wil- 
liams, HE takes a look at the people 
and events shaping the automotive 
industry. 


hen Bob Stempel came 
back from West Ger- 
many in February to 
take his new job as general man- 
ager of Chevrolet, he became one 
of the few executives who has 
served as head of three of GM’s di- 
visions. Along with Chevrolet, 
Stempel has also been general 
manager of Opel and Pontiac. The 
Chevrolet division isn’t new to 
Stempel: from 1974 to 1978 he was 
first the head of engines and drive 
trains and then director of en- 
gineering. 

Now, says Stempel, he sees his 
job in three parts: to get Chevrolet 
moving, to get dealers back to full 
strength and to improve produc- 
tivity across the board. He regards 


Bob Stempel 


all three tasks with equal serious- 
ness. 

“The dealers are the real entre- 
preneurs in our business,” Stem- 
pel told a meeting of Detroit auto 
writers recently. “It’s their money, 
their capital. They are the ones 
who have suffered perhaps more 
than anybody” in the present 
economic slump. 

Stempel had expected to spend 
five years in Germany, but in fact 
his stay lasted just 18 months. 
While in Europe, he served as gen- 
eral manager of Adam Opel AG. 
On the plant floor there was one 
language—German. But signs 
were posted in German, English, 
French, Spanish, Greek and Bul- 
garian, Stempel says. “Whenever 
someone wanted another lan- 
guage for the signs, we added it.” 

Union members weren’t shy 
about approaching Stempel with 
ideas for improving productivity, 
he says. They “came to me as the 
managing director and_ said, 
‘You'd better change the way you 
manage this business or else we’re 
going to be out of a job. What do 
you need from us to get the job 
done? Do you need robots? Do you 
need work rule changes?’ I think 
we can do the same thing here in 
North America,” Stempel says. “I 
have no doubt about it.” 

How does he regard the new 
UAW-GM contract? 

“To me the biggest single thing 
in the new contract is not the ‘give 
up’ of future wages; it’s the ability 
to renegotiate work rules and pro- 
cedures,” he says. 

Given the fact that it takes 
about twice as many hours to build 
a Chevette as a Toyota, how long is 
the little Chevy likely to last? 

“As long as I can keep it at 


$5,000, I can do something with 
it,” Stempel says. “That car is ina 
piece of the market that is tre- 
mendously price sensitive. If it 
goes to $6,000 or $6,500, I’ve got 
competition galore, and I'll have to 
take a closer look at it.” 

Stempel admits he’s a little sur- 
prised by the early summer up- 
swing of Impala and Caprice sales. 
“From the dealers’ standpoint it’s 
fine,” he says. “It’s a profitable car 
for them, and they’ve done well 
with it.” 

But for the long term, those 
models are “off the trend line,” 
Stempel says. “The increase in vol- 
ume was not projected. We’re 
watching it very closely.” 

As an archtypical GM engineer, 
Stempel’s opinions on technical 
topics are perhaps a bit more credi- 
ble than those of some of his peers. 
Here’s his thinking on some cur- 
rent issues: 

Engines. The big thing people 
want today is smoothness. “We’re 
an 8-cylinder society trying to 
drive 4- and 6-cylinder engines.” 

Diesels. They’re noisier, 
smokier and slower. A price diffe- 
rential between diesel fuel and 
gasoline will tell what the future 
holds. If gas rises to $1.50 to $1.70 
a gallon, a gap of 20 to 25 cents 
should do it.” 

The S-car. Engineered by Opel, 
the S-car will spread across 
Europe. But today’s estimates say 
the full capacity will be used there. 

The catalytic convertor. It wasn’t 
a mistake, but emissions levels 
have probably been pushed too far. 

On the whole, Stempel leaves 
little doubt that he’s taking real 
joy in being back on the Detroit 
scene—despite an occasional fond 
memory for life overseas. EE 


This column is prepared exclusively for FE by Doug Williams, a Detroit-based automotive writer. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should be 
mailed to: Detroit Update, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 
een eee reer 
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(Body Shop from page 16) 


versatility they sacrifice in accu- 
racy, however, say _ critics. 
Throughout the repair process, 
technicians using a universal sys- 
tem must keep referring to various 
gauges to check for repair progress 
and alignment. All important 
points must be checked after each 
pull. Because a tech must rely on 
eye measurements to some extent, 
there is also more room for error 
with a universal system. 

A dedicated bench system, on 
the other hand, says Sun Electric’s 
Keith Mazurek, “straightens a 
unibody car with a degree of accu- 
racy beyond the skills of most 
bodymen using other types of 
equipment. It removes _ the 
guesswork from repair. With a de- 
dicated bench setup, a technician 
knows when he’s on the mark.” 


—$_$<$ 


Bench systems duplicate the 
type of tooling the manufacturer 
uses when it puts together acar. In 
this system, a series of fixtures— 
heavy, precisely made pedestals— 
are bolted onto a massive steel 
bench. The fixtures are positioned 
on the bench to correspond exactly 
with certain reference points in 
the car’s body. Once the fixtures 
are in place, the car is lowered and 
clamped onto the bench. The tech- 
nician then proceeds to pull vari- 
ous portions of the car until bolt 
holes and buttons on the top of the 
fixtures line up with the matching 
reference points. Each section of 
the car is aligned in precise confor- 
mance with the manufacturer’s 
original specifications. 

“The fixtures provide a techni- 
cian with simultaneous measur- 
ing and holding ability,” Mazurek 
says. “They are especially useful 


Training Your Technicians 


here can dealers turn for 

training in unibody repair 
techniques? One of the _ best 
sources is the Inter-Industry Con- 
ference on Auto Collision Repair 
(I-ICACR), a nonprofit association 
of automakers, body shops, insur- 
ance companies, equipment man- 
ufacturers and other industry 
groups. Formed in 1979 to upgrade 
the skills of technicians and insur- 
ance adjustors, the conference cur- 
rently offers an intensive 9-part 
course in modern body repair tech- 
niques in 220 locations across the 
country. 

Created by General Motors, the 
course is designed to cover every 
generic type of straightening and 
measuring equipment in_ use 
today—from post pullers to dedi- 


cated benches. Included in the 
course are: (1) indentification and 
analysis of damage; (2) measuring 
and _  fixturing systems; (3) 
straightening systems and tech- 
niques; (4) welding techniques; (5) 
service of structural panels; (6) 
suspension and steering systems; 
(7) service of mechanical systems; 
(8) use of salvage parts; and (9) cor- 
rosion protection. The registration 
fee for each segment is $35. To 
date, more than 9,000 students 
have taken the program. 


For further information, contact 
Don Wohlwend, Technical Direc- 
tor, Inter-Industry Conference on 
Auto Collision Repair, 2600 River 
Road, Des Plaines, IL 60018, (312) 
297-7800. FE 


ONE PIECE REINFORCED HOOD 


SIDE MOUNTS WITH AUTHENTIC WIRE WHEELS 
(6) INCLUDED 


ELEGANT CUSTOM GRILL 

STAINLESS STEEL WINDSHIELD HEADER CAP 
REINFORCED CHASSIS & BODY 

FULL POWER TOP MECHANISM 

PLUSH INTERIOR HEADLINER 


ACRYLIC LACQUER CUSTOM PAINT 
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GLOBAL COACH & ARMOR MANUFACTURING, INC. 
3527 FORSYTH ROAD ORLANDO, FLORIDA 32807 
305/671-0384 


For more information circle # 7. 


ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 


Credit Life and 
AGH Insurance 


Dynamic insurance company 
needs several experienced 
Credit Life Account Executives 
to spearhead expansion into the 
automotive market. 

If you have a current license, 
F&I training and are thoroughly 
familiar with auto dealership 
operations in your geographic 
region—we want to talk with you. 

Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience, plus bonus. Car, ex- 
penses and outstanding benefits 
included. 

Contact Wayne Machnik, 

Vice President 


PURITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
@ subsidiary of 

General 

\| Electric 
Credit 


CORPOR4T ON 


P.O. Box 9200 
Providence, RI 02940 


Equal Employment/Affirmative Action Employer M/F 


For more information circle # 15. 


during the welding process, when 
it’s critical that key parts stay 
locked in position. The strut tower, 
for example, must be restored 
within millimeters of its original 
specifications, or the car’s steering 
geometry may change when it’s 
out on the road. That’s difficult to 
do without a dedicated bench.” 
Needless to say, a dedicated 
bench and fixture system repre- 
sents a significant investment. 
The bench alone costs around 
$16,000, and the addition of three 
or four pulling devices brings the 
price tag near $30,000. But proba- 
bly the most important expense, 
from the dealer’s standpoint, is the 
fixtures themselves. Because each 
set of fixtures is machined to fit 
one specific family of cars, a dealer 
would need one set for Chrysler K 
cars, and another for Omnis and 
Horizons. At approximately 
$3,000 per set, that cost can mount 
very quickly if a dealership works 
on a wide range of vehicles. To 
help shops minimize their invest- 
ment, suppliers have established 
fixture banks in key locations 
throughout the country. This way, 
dealers can rent fixtures for cars 
they don’t work on very often. 


The Need for Quality Control 


Many shops are still reluctant to 
make the switch to unibody equip- 
ment, says Mike Sopjack, and that 
has resulted in more business for 
his dealership. Each week, the 
shop gets two or three major jobs 
from other dealerships and inde- 
pendents that can’t handle them. 
“They'll start fixing a car, and 
then realize that they don’t have 
what it takes to do the job right,” 
he says. “We’d rather take the job 
from start to finish, but if a shop 
gets in trouble, we'll help it out.” 

In some cases, Pohanka has to 
redo entire sections of a car 
that another shop has botched. 
Whenever that happens, the tech- 
nicians make extra sure that the 
car has been repaired correctly be- 
fore releasing it to the customer. 
Welding is one area of special con- 
cern. 

“Body panels should only be re- 
placed at the factory seams in 
order to maintain the structural 
integrity of the car. Because the 
steel on unibodies is thinner—in 
most cases, 22 gauge—the new 
panels must be MIG (metallic- 


inert-gas) welded in place. If you 
use an ordinary electric arc or 
acetylene torch, the steel might be 
so weakened that it would be 
dangerous in another collision.” 

Dealers should be acutely aware 
that working on unibody cars car- 
ries with it some potential legal 
liabilities. Because repair is more 
difficult, there are more places 
that a technician may err. To pro- 
tect all parties concerned—both 
the dealership and the customer— 
quality control must be tight. 

At Pohanka, everyone who has 
anything to do with the repair of a 
vehicle is involved in quality con- 
trol. One important checkpoint oc- 
curs when the car heads into the 
paint shop. As the painters begin 
their work, they can immediately 
tell whether the metal work is up 
to par. “If a quarter panel wasn’t 
finished quite right,” Sopjack 
says, “blemishes will begin to ap- 
pear. But that doesn’t happen very 
often, because our metal men 
know the painters won’t hesitate 
to send a job back. That makes ev- 
erybody extra careful.” 

Before any car is released to the 
customer, the paint foreman gives 
it one final check. If the car was a 
heavy hit, it is also road tested by 
the body shop manager for ride 
and handling. 

Quality control at Pohanka 
doesn’t stop there, however. With- 
in a week after a customer picks up 
a car, one of the staff calls to find 
out if he or she is satisfied with the 
work. Comments are put down on 
paper, and copies are circulated to 
owner John Pohanka, the body 
shop manager and the new-car 
manager. Another copy is posted 
on a bulletin board in the body 
shop for mechanics to see. “The 
sheet is a good morale booster,” 
Sopjack says. “It lets our people 
know we care about the quality of 
their work.” 

Sopjack, like other far-sighted 
managers in the business, regards 
the body shop as one of the dealer- 
ship’s most important profit cen- 
ters. “With the right equipment 
and people, a dealer can serve 
what has always been a steady, 
lucrative market. Ask yourself 
how many transactions you would 
have to do in the main service de- 
partment to generate $450 in 
labor revenue. Probably about five 
or six,” he says. “In the body shop, 
it takes only one good job.” yi) 
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- Showcase 


WHAT’S NEW ON THE MARKET 


The Roberts-Gordon Appliance 
Corp. has developed a new build- 
ing instrumentation system to 
permit remote monitoring and 
control from one location for up to 
16 remote temperature zones. 
The new system, called Re- 
moTemp Command, uses sensors 
in place of thermostats. Each 
sensor is connected by low vol- 


tage wiring to a control center, 
where each individual tempera- 
ture zone can be set for daytime 
as well as night set-back temper- 
atures. A 7-day timer allows the 
heating or cooling system to be 
reduced during non-occupied 
hours. Manufacturer: Roberts- 
Gordon Appliance Corp., Buffalo, 
NY. 


For more information circle # 86. 


Nozlater II is the name of a new 
testing device designed to check 
for problems in the mini nozzles 
of diesel fuel injection systems on 
cars and light trucks. Developed 
by OTC Tools & Equipment, 
Nozlrater II tests for leakage, 
“pop-off” pressure, spray pattern 
and chatter on GM, Audi, Dat- 
sun, Mercedes, Toyota and VW 
Rabbit diesels. Equipped with a 


.69-gallon reservoir and a 2- 
micron filter to capture impuri- 
ties, the Nozlrater II delivers 1 cc 
of fuel per stroke to prevent flood- 
ing of the nozzles being tested. 
The portable unit includes a 
5,000-psi gauge, a fuel line and 
two adapter fittings. Manufac- 
turer: OTC Tools & Equipment, 
Owatonna, MN. 


For more information circle # 87. 


The Batson tool trolley pro- 
vides a convenient and portable 
storage place for almost any size 
hand tool. The trolley can be 
locked when not in use to pro- 
vide extra security. Manufac- 
turer: Louis P. Batson Co., 
Greenville, SC. 


For more information circle # 88. 
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Turbo Oil & Gas has introduced 
a wheel cleaner that works 
with no scrubbing. The pat- 
ented non-acid formula cleans 
without risk of damage to the 
wheel finish. A complete line of 
cleaners and brighteners is 
available for various types of 
wheels, including alloy-painted 
steel, chrome-plated steel and 
coated mags. All cleaners are 
sold in 32-ounce plastic bottles 
with easy-spray trigger nozzles 
for controlled application. Man- 
ufacturer: Turbo Oil & Gas, 
Norcross, GA. 


For more information circle # 89. 


Information and photographs of products listed in Showcase have been provided via manufacturers’ press releases. A product's appearance in this column in no 


way implies endorsement by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or automotive executive magazine. 
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Goodall Mfg. Co. has introduced 
the Flush-All machine that 
flushes, tests and fills automo- 
tive cooling systems. In addi- 
tion to those jobs, the Flush-All 
checks the entire cooling sys- 
tem for leaks. Power to operate 
the Flush-All comes right from 
the vehicle’s battery. There are 
just two hoses to connect—one 
to the vehicle’s cooling system 
and one to the water supply. 
Fittings are polypropylene, 
brass and nylon to resist corro- 
sion. Manufacturer: Goodall 
Mfg. Co., Eden Prairie, MN. 


For more information circle # 81. 


A Toyota SR5 convertible with 

a push-button power top is avail- ws 
able. The package includes a color- 
coordinated fabric top, matching 

vinyl boot and integrated chassis 

and body reinforcement. Accord- 

ing to the manufacturer, rear 
passenger seating and luggage 

area are uncompromised. Matrix 

3 offers a franchise program, an 

owner’s manual and a 12-month, ver 
12,000-mile limited warranty on | 
the conversion. Manufacturer: 


Matrix 3, Costa Mesa, CA. 


For more information circle # 83. 


Diagnosis of problems in 1981 
and 1982 General Motors vehi- 
cles is simplified with the Moni- 
tor IT, a new hand-held instru- 
ment that taps into on-board 
computers and instantly dis- 
plays the data. Developed by 
Owatonna Tool Co., the device 
scans the 19 trouble codes of 
GM’s C3 systems to pinpoint 
malfunctions. It provides infor- | 
mation readout of the PROM wat 
number, voltage at various sen- 
sors, rich/lean status and other 
functions. Only two connec- 
tions—to the under-dash com- 
puter connector and _ the 
cigarette lighter—are required 
to apply the tester. Manufac- 
turer: Owatonna Tool Co., 
Owatonna, MN. 


For more information circle # 84. 


A new heavy-duty Sweeper is 
available. Ease of operation re- 
sults from the self-propelled 
drive, forward/reverse control, 
as well as broom controls lo- 


cated at the operator’s finger- 
tips. Vacuum pulls dust from 
both side brooms and main 
broom area. Dust, dirt and deris 
are deposited into the easy-to- 
remove hopper. Manufacturer: 
Advance Machine Co. Spring 
Park, MN. 


For more information circle # 82. 


California Step Side Manufac- 
turing Inc. has introduced a 
step-side conversion package 
for the 1982 Chevrolet S-10 and 
GMC §-15 short-bed pickups. 
Crisp fender styling is standard 
on these new step-side packages. 
The new S-10 and S-15 conver- 


sions employ formed steel step 
construction exclusively, with 
chrome plating optional. Six- 
teen-gauge steel is also featured 
on the heavy-duty bed and corru- 
gated steel floor. Manufacturer: 
California Step Side Mfg., Inc., 
Santa Clara, CA. 


For more information circle # 85. 
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Scramble. 


When your dealership suffers a times than not, we write a check on 
major loss from fire, hail, flood or the spot to cover your entire loss. 
other disaster, the last thing you 
need is an insurance company with 
slow reactions. At Universal 
Underwriters, we’re trained to come to 


No drawn-out battles. No red tape. 
Just quick action on the money you 
need to get your business going again. 


your aid. Quickly. Universal Underwriters. We’re the 
Within hours of your call, our Specialist in dealership protection. And 
Major Loss Team is on the scene we're on full alert 24 hours a day. Call 
evaluating your losses. Handling all 800-821-7803 toll-free today for more 
details including salvage. And more details. Ask for Marsha Thompson. 


Universal Underwriters Insurance Company 


The Specialists. 


5115 Oak, Kansas City, Missouri 64112 


For more information circle #19. 


START YOUR OAKLEAF SYSTEM 
FOR ONLY $7,900 


Just $7,900 starts you computing with the Oakleaf SX-350. As your needs grow, you can upgrade your SX-350 to the Oakleaf 
MP-16, heart of the advanced Automotive Showroom Profit System™ The MP-16 System configuration pictured here with 
MP-16, Winchester Disk Storage System, Modem, SX-350 and four CRT Remote Terminals costs less than $30,000 and can 
be purchased all at once ...or one component at a time. There are a variety of Oakleaf configurations available. One is precisely 
right for your dealership. For more information how Oakleaf Automotive Computer Systems will bring in more buyers and 
make your dealership more profitable, call Barbara Jennings, National Marketing Department, (800) 423-3681, or in 
California (213) 993-1223 collect. 


SALESMAN “With 
this Oakleaf terminal, 


OFFICE SECRETARY Ican puta better deal DEALER “I chose the 
“My Oakleaf SX-350 together, easier. I al- Oakleaf computer 

is accessing informa- ways know what’s in system because its 
tion in our MP-16 to 7 our inventory, and I’m State-of-the-Art 


word process personal- 
ized letters to pros- 
pects. I’m told we’re 
selling more cars now. 
Also, I make sure the 
inventory is kept up- 
to-the-minute.” 


selling more options.” technology makes it 

flexible, yet it is inex- 

pensive compared to r 
other systems. My CRT 7 
gives me greater con- : 
trol over my store.” hs 


= 


LEASING MANAGER “This Oakleaf CRT lets 

“T like being able to 3, me manage the deals 

structure a lease deal > better. It ich ; 

on my Own screen paperwork and gives 

until it is just right, “ me more time to work 
/ . \ 


with my sales force. 


k 
SALES MANAGER 
’ 


then have the printing 
unit in the office do 
the paperwork.” 


/ 
19737 Nordhoff Place 311 | 
Chatsworth, California 91 4 


2 
(800) 423-3681 (213) 993-12" 


